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SEMI-CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION 


BLACK  RIVER  ACADEMY 


LUDLOW,    VERMONT, 


AUGUST    25    AND    26,    1885. 


LUDLOW  : 

WARNER   &   HYDE,    STEAM  BOOK   AND   JOB   PRINTERS. 

1885. 


SEMI-CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION. 


PREPARATION. 

Black  River  Academy  completed  its  fiftieth  year  with  the  winter  term 
of  1884-5.  Although  for  several  months  it  had  been  felt  and  expressed  by 
some  of  the  friends  of  the  Academy  that  the  occasion  was  worthy  of  notice, 
no  action  was  taken  until  early  in  April,  when  the  teachers  and  a  few 
others  met  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  holding  a  semi-centennial  cele- 
bration. So  much  enthusiasm  was  developed  that  it  was  decided  to  test 
the  interest  of  the  people  by  calling  a  meeting  of  all  the  friends  of  the 
Academy.  At  that  meetiug  it  was  voted  to  invite  all  former  teachers  and 
students  to  return  for  a  reunion  in  May,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
report  a  list  of  permanent  officers. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting,  it  was  voted  to  change  the  time  to  August, 
leaving  to  a  committee  to  fix  the  day.  A  permanent  organization  was 
effected  by  the  choice  of  the  following  officers, — the  names  of  those  who 
declined  to  serve  being  omitted  : 

President. — Judge  William  H.  Walker. 

Vice-Presidents.— Ex-Go  v.  Redfield  Proctor  of  Proctor;  Hon.  Henry  M.  Pollard  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo. ;  Col.  Henry  F.  Dutton  of  Gainesville,  Fla. ;  Hiram  Hitchcock,  A.  M.,  of  New 
York  City;  Wallace  W.  Marsh  of  Omaha,  Neb.;  Col.  V.  S.  Fulham  of  Ludlow;  John  P. 
Hoskison  of  Mt.  Holly. 

Treasurer. — Geo.  L.  Armington. 

Executive  Committee.— W .  W.  Stickney,  M.  C.  Hyde,  Miss  Rowena  A.  Pollard, 

Committee  on  Literary  Exercises. — Mrs.  Victoria  E.  Fullam  Spaulding,  Geo.  Spafford' 
M.  D.,  Cavendish,  Mrs.  Viola  A.  Marsh  Cooledge,  Rev.  J.  Mervin  Hull,  A.  M.,  John 
Pickard,  A.  B. 

Committee  on  Music. — Mrs.  Ann  E.  Taylor  Walker,  Mrs.  Lizzie  E.  Lincoln  Stickney, 
Clarence  R.  Piper,  A.  B. 

Committee  on  Finance. — Martin  H.  Goddard,  Esq.,  Wm.  B.  Hoskison,  Mt.  Holly,  John 
A.  Dennett. 

Committee  on  Invitation. — John  P.  Hoskison,  Mt.  Holly,  Chairman;  Miss  Lily  E.  A- 
Rob  bins,  Secretary:  S.  A.  Giffin,  A.  M.,  Boulder,  Col.;  C.  G.  Farwell,  A.  M.,  Providence' 
R.  I.;  Mrs.  Orenda  Walker  Pollard;  John  R.  Spafford;  Mrs.  Hannah  Pettigrew  Bennett, 
Chicago;  Wm.  L.  Bucklin,  Shrewsbury;  Mrs.  Mira  Barlow  Deane,  Cavendish;  B.  B. 
Fullam;  Dewitt  C.  Thrasher,  Weathersfield;  E.  W.  Goddard,  So.  Reading;  Miss  Abby 
Maria  Hemenway;  Henry  A.  Fletcher,  Cavendish;  Mrs.  Lettice  Spear  Putnam,  Rutland; 
John  C.  Coolidge,  Plymouth;  J.  H.  Marsh, Chester;  Mrs.  Isadore  Pollard  Moore,  Spring- 
field, Mass.;  Rev.  S.  H.  Archibald,  Wallingford;  Thatcher  B.  Dunn,  Gardner,  Mass.; 
Mrs.  Rozzie  Lovejoy  Gutfcerson,  Andover;  Mrs.  Georgie  Crowley  Hulett,  Wallingford; 
Wm.  M.  Buckley;  Wm.  H.  Dunbar;  Arden  G.  Taylor,  Windsor;  Miss  Eva  Hooker,  Corn- 
wall; W.  M.  Bixby,  A.  B.;  Miss  Ella  V.  Foster,  Weston. 
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Committee  on  Entertainment. — Mrs.  Ann  D.  Lane  Pinney,  Miss  Lenora  M.  Hammond, 
Miss  Maria  I.  Pierce,  Miss  Clara  L.  Prior. 

Committee  on  Banquet. — Mrs.  Maryette  P.  Guernsey  Hammond,  Miss  Emma  P.  Howe. 
Fred  O.  Knight,  Prank  A.  Walker,  A.  B. 

Committee  on  Reception.— -Miss  Eliza  W.  Boynton,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fullam  Whitcomb, 
Lowell  P.  Adams,  Lorenzo  Howard,  Geo.  E.  Lane,  M.  D.,  Mrs.  Carrie  Perkins  Hyde, 
Mrs.  Eva  Dorval  Ball,  Norris  H.  Woodward,  Miss  Jennie  A.  Leland,  Miss  Ida  E.  Piper, 
Miss  Myra  D.  Robbins. 

Soon  after  the  1st  of  July  the  Committee  on  Invitation  issued  two  thou- 
sand copies  of  the  following  circular,  sending  to  all  whose  residence  could 
be  ascertained  or  conjectured,  and  leaving  nearly  four  hundrec1  whose  resi- 
dence could  not  be  found. 

Ludlow,  Vt.,  July  1, 1SS5. 
M 

On  the  26th  day  of  August  next  occurs  the  celebration  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
of  Black  River  Academy  at  Ludlow.  The  day  is  to  be  observed  in  an  appropriate  man- 
ner, and  you  are  especially  and  urgently  invited  to  attend.  A  programme  of  the  day  will 
be  sent  you  very  soon. 

It  is  earnestly  desired  that  all  who  have  at  any  time  been  students  at  Black  River 
Academy,  as  well  as  all  the  old  teachers,  should  be  present  on  this  occasion.  For  many 
who  claim  the  old  Academy  on  the  hill  as  "  Alma  Mater  "  life's  time  scene  soon  will  close. 
Some  are  in  the  last  scene  of  the  last  act  of  the  drama  of  life,  but  before  the  curtain  falls, 
and  the  spell  ends,  let  us  once  more  assemble  in  grand  reunion,  laying  aside  distinction 
of  age  and  time,  remembering  only  that  we  are  again  boys  and  girls  coming  back  to 
celebrate  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  our  loved  Institution. 
The  hospitality  of  Ludlow  is  extended  to  all. 
Truly  yours, 

J.  P.  HOSKISON,  Chairman, 
LILY  E.  A.  ROBBINS,  Secretary, 

Of  Committee  of  Invitation. 

Enthusiastic  responses  were  speedily  received  from  many  old  students, 
now  prominent  men,  promising  their  presence,  and  offering  material  aid,  if 
needed. 

The  Committees  on  Finance  and  Entertainment  were  cordially  met  by 
the  people  of  Ludlow.  The  Committee  on  Literary  Exercises  found  no 
difficulty  in  securing  speakers,  and  with  this  second  circular  sent  out  a 
program,  which,  as  modified,  is  here  appended. 

Ludlow,  Vt.,  August  1, 1885. 

A  cordial  invitation  is  again  given  to  all  the  students,— present  and  past,— of  old  Black 
River  to  return  to  the  Semi-Centennial. 

Those  who  can  come  are  urged  to  notify  Miss  Lenora  M.  Hammond,  Secretary  of  the 
Committee  on  Entertainment,  at  the  earliest  convenient  date,  stating,  if  possible,  when 
they  will  arrive,  so  that  provision  may  be  made  for  their  free  entertainment  during  the 
celebration. 

To  aid  him  in  the  preparation  of  his  Historical  Address,  Capt.  H.  B.  Atherton  urgently 
requests  all  who  know  any  facts  concerning  the  Academy,  historical  or  otherwise,  to 
send  the  same  to  him  at  Nashua,  N.  H.,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  He  would  also 
like  a  brief  notice,  autobiographical  or  otherwise,  of  every  one  of  the  old  students,  partic- 
ularly of  those  who  were  soldiers  in  the  rebellion. 


SEMI-CENTENNIAL. 
ORDER  OF  EXERCISES. 

Tuesday  Evening,  Aug.  25. 

Invocation. 
Music— Overture,  Aurora, 
Address  of  Welcome,  Hon.  W.  H.  WALKER, 

(Student  in  '53-'54    President  Trustees  'S1-, 

Historical  Address,  Caft.  H.  R.  ATHERTON, 

(Student  '51-'55.) 

Music— Cornet  Solo,  Andante  and  Cavatine, 

Mr.  Geokge  D.  Sherman. 
Poem,  REV.  HOMER  WHITE, 

(Student  in  '55.) 
Music— Waltz,  Rudolfsklange, 

Wednesdat,  Aug.  26. 
Prayer. 

Music— Selection,  1  atiencc, 

Oration,  ARTHUR  LITTLE,  D.  I)., 

(Principal  in  1861.) 
Music— Waltz,  ihe  skaters, 

Poem,  EDWIN  BLOOD, 

(Student  in  '51.) 

Music. — March  Herwartb, 

ALUMNI  DINNER. 

Toast  Master, 
Hon.  R.  W.  Clarke, 


Schlepegrell. 
Ludlow,  vt. 

Nashua,  N.  H. 

Schubert. 

Randolph,  Vt. 

Strauss. 


Sulivan. 
Chicago,  111. 

Waldteufel. 
Newburyport,  Mass. 

Parlow. 


Brattleboro,  Vt. 


(Student  in  '35.    Principal  '42-'45.) 

Responses  by 

Hon.  Dexter  Richards,  Newport,  N.  H.,  Student  in  '35;  George  S.  Weaver,  D.  D.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  Student  in '39  and '40;  Hon.  Redfleld  Proctor,  Student  in '43;  Hon.  Alanson  W. 
Beard,  Boston,  Mass.,  Studentin  '46;  Dr.  O.  H.  Bradley,  Jaffrey,  N.  H.,  Student  in  '45-'48; 
Hiram  Hitchcock,  A.  M.,  New  York,  Student  in  '48-'49,  Assistant  Teacher  in  '49-'51; 
George  W.  Gardner,  D.  D.,  Winchester,  Mass.,  Principal  in  '52;  John  C.  Green,  Mechan- 
io.ville,  N.  Y.,  Student  in  '52;  Thatcher  B.  Dunn,  Gardner,  Mass.,  Student  in  '53-65; 
Prof.  Clarence  W.  Scott,  Hanover,  N.  H.,  Student  in  '68;  George  A.  Brown,  A.  B., 
Bellows  Falls,  Student  in  '70-73;  Rev.  Herbert  Tilden,  A.M.,  Oldtown,  Me.,  Principal  in 
'75-'76;  Henry  H.  Kendall,  A.  B.,  Student  in  '75,  Principal  in  '85. 

Wednesday  Evening. 
Concert,  Howard  Orchestra,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Assisted  by 

Mrs.  Renda  Louise  Taylor  Oliver,  Mrs.  Hattie  Smith  Hudson,  Prof.  Alonzo  C.  Gutterson, 

Mr.  Edwin  Oliver,  and  others  of  the  former  students. 

Social  Reunion. 


BLACK    RIVER    ACAD  KM  Y 


THE  CELEBRATION 


For  two  or  three  days  previous  to  Wednesday,  the  26th  of  August,  it 
was  evident  that  the  celebration  had  commenced.  The  presence  of  visitors 
in  the  streets  was  plainly  noticeable.  On  Saturday  and  Monday  evenings 
tea  parties  and  reunions  were  numerous.  A  register  was  opened  on  Sat- 
urday at  the  office  of  W.  W.  Stickney,  in  which  the  old  students  enrolled 
their  names  and  received  badges.  A  white  ribbon  denoted  that  the  wearer 
attended  the  Academy  between  the  years  of  1835  and  1845 ;  a  lavender 
ribbon,  between  '45  and  '55;  cardinal,  '55  and  '65;  pink,  '65  and  '75;  blue, 
'75  and  '85;  while  those  entering  school  in  '85  wore  pale  blue.  Teachers, 
past  and  present,  wore  old  gold  ribbons,  and  the  trustees  olive  green. 

On  Tuesday,  Aug  25th,  the  trains  were  filled  with  the  old  students  of  B. 
R.  A.,  returning  to  their  alma  mater.  When  they  stepped  into  the  cars 
they  found  themselves  already  in  the  atmosphere  of  school  memories. 
Even  at  the  distance  of  Brattleboro,  the  words  oftenest  caught  in  conver- 
sation were  ';  Do  you  remember ?"  Between  Bellows  Falls  and  Ludlow 

the  mercury  of  enthusiasm  rose  to  a  high  degree,  and  at  Ludlow  it  reached 
the  boiling  point.  The  reception  committee  were  at  the  station  with  reg- 
ister and  badges,  and  some  hours  elapsed  before  all  who  came  on  the  train 
had  registered.  It  was  a  gay  crowd,  who  were  in  no  hurry.  The  jokes 
and  nicknames  of  years  ago  were  received,  and  stories  and  allusions  were 
heard  on  all  sides.  Having  registered  and  received  their  badges,  the  boys 
and  girls  of  various  ages  set  themselves  about  renewing  old  associations 
aud  friendships  with  all  their  might,  and  during  that  afternoon  the  old  fish 
on  the  Academy  steeple  looked  down  on  the  condensed  fun  of  fifty  years. 

The  exercises  of  Tuesday  evening  were  held  iu  the  Baptist  church. 
Those  who  registered  had  been  furnished  with  tickets  of  admission,  and 
long  before  the  hour  appointed  the  house  wras  well  filled  with  those  whose 
badges  proclaimed  their  right  to  a  seat.  When  the  doors  were  thrown 
open  a  vast  multitude  rushed  in,  filling  aisles,  entries,  pulpit  stairs  and 
even  platform  itself,  while  not  a  few  in  the  vestry  heard  the  speakers 
whom  they  could  not  see. 

After  prayer  by  Rev.  Joseph  Freeman,  D.  D.,  of  Cavendish,  sole  sur- 
vivor of  the  original  Board  of  Trustees,  the  exercises  proceeded  accord- 
ing to  program,  with  the  addition  of  an  organ  solo  by  Prof.  E.  M.  Bowmau 
of  St.  Louis,  student  in  1858,  which  was  a  delightful  surprise  to  all  lovers 
of  fine  music. 


WM.    H.    WALKER. 


SEMI-CENTENNIAL. 


ADDRESS   OK  WELCOME. 

BY  HON.  W.  H.  WALKER. 

Former  Students  and  Friends  of  Black  Biver  Academy  : 

In  behalf  of  the  resident  former  students  of  Black  River  Academy 
and  of  the  citizens  of  the  town,  and  as  the  representative  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  I  address  you  a  few  words  of  welcome. 

To  you,  to  this  large  concourse  of  old  students  and  friends  who  have 
responded  in  person  to  the  general  invitation  sent  out,  inviting  you  to  be 
present  aud  enjoy  and  participate  in  this  semi-centennial  occasion  of  Black 
River  Academy  with  us  I  extend  a  cordial  welcome. 

We  welcome  you  to  the  hospitality  of  the  town ;  to  oar  homes ;  to  the 
Academy;  to  the  old  familiar  haunts  and  scenes  of  your  student  life  here, 
at  the  base  of  this  grand  old  mountain,  whose  towering  height  you  often 
ascended  to  view  the  beautiful  landscape  below,  and  the  distant  mountains, 
rising  one  above  another  like  Pelion  upon  Ossa;  to  the  memories  of  your 
successes  and  failures,  and  of  your  joys  and  sorrows  in  your  student  life 
here,  as  they  are  suggested  to  each  by  the  surroundings  and  by  your  visit ; 
to  the  old  places  of  study  and  pleasure,  for  they  are  substantially  all  here ; 
to  the  hillsides  and  ravines,  shady  groves  aud  resorts  and  pleasant  walks, 
where  as  boys  and  girls  you  were  wont  to  stroll,  and  where  oftentimes 
fanned  by  the  gentle  zephyrs  hearts  were  wooed  and  won ;  to  the  school 
rooms,  with  the  pleasant  memories  of  teachers  and  fellow  students  clus- 
tering there ;  and  to  all  the  reminiscences  of  old  time  that  your  visit  to  the 
town  and  Academy,  after  years  of  absence,  will  suggest  aud  recall. 

Life  is  indeed  a  pilgrimage,  joyous  to  some,  and  sorrowful  to  others; 
fraught  with  momentous  consequences,  and  wearisome  at  times  to  all;  in 
all  its  stages,  youth,  manhood  aud  old  age,  changiug  and  uncertain.  Yet 
on  this  journey,  however  dreary,  to  each  one,  however  despouding,  there 
appear  spots  as  welcome  as  are  the  oases  of  the  desert  to  the  pautiug 
caravan,  where  the  sparkling  waters  and  cool  herbage  invite  to  refresh- 
ment and  repose ;  green  spots,  where  the  weary  spirit  loves  to  linger, 
renewing  its  vigor  for  the  journey  onward ;  green  spots,  where  like  the 
good  old  patriarch,  we  erect  pillars  of  remembrance  in  token  that  God 
hath  dealt  kindly  with  us ;  pillars,  which  are  the  way  marks  along  the 
travel-path  of  life,  to  which  memory  often  returns  in  seasons  of  distress 
and  depression,  and  when  the  soul  is  weary,  and  brings  back  fresh  coumge 
for  the  conflict. 

To  such  a  green  spot  we  hope  you  have  come  to-day.  We  trust  you  will 
here  on  this  semi-centeunial  occasion  erect  a  pillar  of  remembrance,  a  way 
mark  in  the  pathway  of  time,  pointing  to  the  commencement  and  early 
history  of  your  intellectual  culture,  to  which  your  memories  will  often 
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return  for  inspiration  and  fresh  courage.  We  have  halted  here  to-day  for 
a  renewal  of  friendships,  for  a  review  of  early  histories  and  to  take  note 
of  the  progress  of  time.  We  are  at  the  fiftieth  mile  stone  of  the  clear  old 
Academy.  May  this  semi-centennial  reunion,  here  at  her  doors  and  in  the 
shadow  of  her  spire,  among  the  surrounding  mountains  and  hills  clad  with 
their  green  verdure,  themselves  suggesting  and  recalling  the  associations 
of  youth  and  academical  study,  be  really  an  oasis  in  the  memories  of  life 
ou  which  to  erect  a  pillar  of  remembrance. 

Friends  :  We  welcome  you  here,  too,  hoping  that  your  presence  and 
cheering  words  and  approval  of  the  good  work  done  for  youth  in  years 
gone  and  numbered  will  strengthen  us  and  encourage  us  to  renewed  efforts 
in  keeping  this  old  educational  light  on  the  hill  here  in  this  village  contin- 
uously burning.  And  also  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  renew  the  friend- 
ships of  your  school  days  in  Black  River  Academy  and  to  rivet  anew  the 
bonds  of  attachment  and  love  that  once  bound  so  strongly.  We  welcome 
you  to  the  festivites  of  this  occasion,  hoping  that  Black  River  Academy 
with  its  early  associations  and  eventful  histories  starting  there  and  crown- 
ing its  half  century  mile  stone,  may  become  a  brighter  and  dearer  way 
mark  on  life's  journey,  to  which  memory  shall  often  return  with  pleasure. 
We  welcome  you,  friends,  to  this  old  fountain  of  education,  whose  light 
has  shone  continuously  for  fifty  years,  as  the  beacon  light  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  this  valley,  and  whose  light  for  that  period  has  been  bright  and 
clear.  Like  all  institutions  of  learning  the  academy  has  had  her  days  of 
trial,  but  her  light  has  been  clear  through  all.  It  flickered  a  little  at  times, 
but  the  light  never  ceased  to  shine.  For  many  years  last  past  the  academy 
has  been  prosperous,  and  has  sent  out  each  year  many  teachers  for  the 
common  schools,  many  ladies  and  gentlemen  have  been  fitted  for  the  col- 
leges and  universities,  and  those  who  have  entered  and  pursued  a  college 
course  of  study  have  generally  taken  and  held  a  high  standing  in  scholar- 
ship, and  carried  off  largely  the  honors  of  the  college  classes  to  which 
they  belonged. 

During  the  fifty  years  of  the  life  of  this  institution,  thousands  have  here 
started  on  their  course  of  higher  education  and  received  their  equipment 
for  their  varied  employments  and  occupations  in  business  life,  hundreds 
their  training  for  common  school  teachers,  and  scores  their  preparation  for 
college.  The  great  proportion  of  this  throng  of  students  have  filled  their 
varied  positions  in  life  with  credit  to  themselves  and  the  communities  in 
which  they  have  lived ;  and  many  have  filled  with  marked  ability  stations 
of  great  trust  and  responsibility  in  the  State  and  the  United  States,  and 
others  have  attained  to  high  positions  in  business,  science,  medicine,  law 
and  theology. 

The  presence  of  this  great  multitude  of  former  students  and  the  teachers 
who  instructed  them  here  by  the  still  waters  of  this  old  fountain  of  learn- 
ing for  a  brief  period,  will,  we  trust,  be  of  great  benefit  to  it  and  the  com- 
munity. It  is  a  recognition  of  the  great  value  of  such  an  institution.  It 
is  a  grateful  tribute  of  representative  men  and  women  from  all  parts  of 
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the  country  to  the  worth  of  such  an  institution  to  the  people.  It  is  a 
striking  demonstration  of  the  benefit  of  a  well  directed  higher  education 
for  the  youth,  and  of  the  great  necessity  of  such  academical  institutions 
being  sustained  and  fostered,  for  starting  the  youth,  desirous  of  a  culture 
and  mental  discipline,  higher  than  that  furnished  iu  the  common  school,  in 
the  path  to  obtain  it.  The  age  and  times  require  such  schools  as  the  New 
England  Academy.  The  great  business  enterprises  of  the  day  and  the 
civilization  and  scientific  achievements  of  the  age  are  largely  attributable 
to  the  efforts  of  educated  and  cultivated  men  whose  minds  were  aroused 
and  awakened  by  mental  training  and  study  in  the  icademical  schools  of 
the  land. 

This  class  of  training  and  preparatory  schools  are  demanded  and  must 
be  kept  up  and  supported.  They  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  It  is  folly  to 
claim  the  contrary.  No  other  schools  supply  their  place.  There  will  con- 
tinue to  be  an  imperative  demand  for  academical  institutions  like  the 
Vermont  Academy,  St.  Johnsbury  Academy,  Burr  and  Burton  Seminary, 
Black  River  Academy,  Goddard  Seminary  and  others  in  different  parts  of 
the  state.  Men  who  study  this  problem  of  a  higher  education  are  practi- 
cally unanimous  in  their  judgment  of  the  necessity  of  such  academical 
schools.     The  ordinary  graded  school  does  not  meet  the  demand. 

Friends,  we  thank  you  for  your  presence  after  so  many  years  of  absence, 
thus  showing  your  love  for  and  appreciation  of  this  Academy  as  an  instit- 
ution of  learning  and  of  the  great  benefit  to  be  derived  from  a  proper 
■course  of,  instruction  in  such  au  institution. 

While  it  is  refreshing  thus  to  meet  and  enterchange  friendly  greetings, 
and  to  recall  the  incidents  of  school  days  in  the  Academy  and  review  the 
whole,  as  well  as  may  be.  as  each  individual  experienced  it,  as  it  passes 
panorama-like  before  the  mind ;  yet  the  thought  confronts  all  that  fifty 
years  have  slipped  away,  and  many  who  were  students  fifty  years  ago  have 
long  since  passed  over  on  to  the  eternity  side  of  the  river;  and  others 
who  survive  have  reached  that  stage  when  no  generation  stands  between 
them  and  the  grave,  and,  with  whitened  locks,  are  still  cheerfully  round- 
ing out  their  life's  work,  with  thankfulness  for  the  great  opportunities  of 
th«ir  lives,  and  not  at  all  doubting  as  to  the  fruition  of  the  unknown  future. 
While  we  rejoice,  let  us  also  recall  the  precious  memories  of  the  dead, 
whose  love  and  worth  can  not  be  forgotten  by  them  who  felt  and  knew 
them  and  returned  the  same  heart  to  heart. 

To  many  of  you  the  faces  that  greet  you  are  new  and  strange.  The  men 
who  founded  this  institution  and  contributed  to  its  construction  and  en- 
dowed it  with  their  fostering  care  and  prayers  (which  is  the  only  endow- 
ment it  ever  had.)  and  worked  and  prayed  for  its  success  in  its  early  years, 
have  nearly  all  completed  their  work  and  gone  to  their  reward ;  but  their 
places  are  filled  with  other  earnest  workers,  who  have  watered  and  fostered 
what  those  before  them  planted.  Of  the  first  Board  of  Trustees,  Rev. 
Joseph  Freeman,  D.  D.,  of  Cavendish,  Vt.,  alone  survives,  and  is  here  to- 
day to  welcome  you,  and  has  to-night  invoked  God's  blessing  upon  this 
gathering. 
2 
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Again  1  say  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Black  River  Academy  here 
assembled,  welcome  to  all  the  delights,  pleasures  and  festivities  of  this 
occasion,  and  I  bespeak  for  you  a  joyous  time.  The  latch  string  of  all  our 
doors  is  out  to  you  all :  Come  in  and  lie  merry.  We  hope  every  one  of  you 
will  carry  away  pleasant  memories  of  this  reunion,  which  will  strengthen 
you  in  the  journey  still  before  you. 


DR.   FREEMAN'S   REMARKS. 

This  patriarch  of  more  than  fourscore  years,  the  only  one  now  living  of 
the  men  to  whose  wisdom  and  energy  we  are  all  so  much  indebted,  spoke 
briefly,  recounting  from  his'owm  recollection  very  interesting  portions  of 
the  early  history  of  the  Academy,  in  substance,  as  follows : 

About  tifty  years  ago  the  members  of  the  Baptist  denomination  in  this 
part  of  the  State  became  impressed  with  the  great  need  of  a  school  of  a 
higher  grade  than  the  common  school  and  there  was  much  discussion  con- 
cerning the  establishment  of  such  a  school,  and  especially  as  to  where  it 
should  be  located.  Various  meetings  were  held  at  which  two  plans  were 
warmly  advocated ;  one  that  the  proposed  school  be  located  in  Windham 
county,  and  the  other  that  it  be  in  this  part  of  Windsor  county.  It  was 
finally  voted  that  two  schools  be  established,  one  at  Townshend  and  the 
other  either  at  Ludlow  or  Cavendish.  Ludlow  voted  to  erect  a  suitable 
building  and  it  was  accordingly  located  here. 

The  building  was  erected  by  subscriptions  from  the  citizens  of  Ludlow, 
who  showed  great  energy  and  self  denial.  A  very  respectable  amount  of 
apparatus  was  obtained  by  subscriptions  from  the  surrounding  towns. 


HISTORICAL  ADDRESS. 

BY  CAPT.  HENRY  B.  ATHERTON. 

Fifty  years  after  the  establishment  of  Black  River  Academy  the  former 
teachers  and  students  of  the  school  have  come  together  to  celebrate  the 
semi-centennial  of  the  institution.  This  we  do  upon  the  invitation  of  the 
present  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  Academy  and  the  good  people  of  the 
town  of  Ludlow,  who  desire  to  observe  this  anniversary  in  recognition  of 
the  beneficent  influence  exerted  in  this  vicinity  for  so  many  years  by  this 
center  of  learning.     Such  observance  is  both  fitting  and  salutary. 

With  something  more  than  a  feeling  of  idle  curiosity,  with  a  sentiment 
deeper  than  the  wish  merely  to  spend  a  summer  holiday  in  the  pure  air  and 
by  the  sparkling  waters  of  this  lovely  mountain  region,  we  have  come  from 
every  section  of  this  broad  land  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  our  youth ;  to  gaze 
again  npon  these  green  hills,  susceptible  of  cultivation  to  their  very  sum- 
mits ;  to  feel  again  upon  our  cheeks  the  balmy  breath  of  the  breezes  that 
blow  from  the  cool  depths  of  the  primeval  forests,  which  still  clothe  these 
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beautiful  mountains;  and,  more  than  all,  to  revive  the  generous  impulses 
of  a  goldeu  youth  aud  renew  upon  the  altar  of  friendship  the  fires  that 
serve  to  brighten  existence  aud  illumine  the  pathway  of  age. 

Step  back  fifty  years  in  our  history  to  the  date  of  the  origin  of  this 
school,  and  we  have  gone  back  one  fifth  of  the  way  to  the  time  of  our 
Puritan  ancestors  aucl  the  founding  of  the  first  grammar  school  in  Amer- 
ica. Fifty  years  ago  the  men  who  established  this  Academy  were  as  near 
to  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain  as  we  are  to  that  of  the  rebellion ;  and, 
to  some  of  us  at  least,  that  seems  but  recent.  The  country  was  new;  the 
first  settlers  who  had  come  here  from  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  upon 
the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war  were  yet  alive.  The  inhabitants  of 
New  England  were  for  the  most  part  an  agricultural  people,  homogeneous, 
frugal,  independent,  simple  in  their  tastes  and  habits,  the  descendants 
for  over  thirty  generations  of  the  better  class  of  English  yeomen.  For  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  there  had  been  no  considerable  influx  of  foreign 
immigration.  Our  commerce  was  carried  on  in  sailing  vessels.  Eailroads 
were  almost  unknown,  and  manufactures  were  in  their  infancy.  The  rest- 
less and  resistless  westward  march  of  the  Aryan  race,  which  had  here 
been  stayed  for  over  a  century,  by  war,  by  a  paucity  of  numbers — having 
had  to  cross  three  thousand  miles  of  ocean — by  a  hostile  and  barbarous 
foe  occupying  an  impenetrable  wilderness,  had  been  resumed;  the  Holland 
Purchase  and  the  Black  River  country  of  New  York  had  been  reached  and 
passed;  our  neighbors  and  friends  were  lately  gone  to  Michigan,  while  the 
first  pioneers  from  New  England  were  beginning  to  erect  their  log  cabins 
around  the  borders  of  the  Grand  Prairie  of  Ulinois.  Beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi in  a  region  unknown  and  unexplored  lay  the  home  of  the  bison  and 
the  hunting  grounds  of  the  red  man. 

When  it  was  first  proposed  to  build  an  academy  in  Ludlow,  portions  of 
the  old  military  roacl  from  Charlestown,  No.  4,  to  Crown  Point  were  still 
in  use;  the  first  settlers  of  the  town  had  not  ceased  to  visit  their  cousins 
in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts;  the  journey  to  the  seaboard  took  three 
full  days  and  was  performed  by  stage  coach  or  private  conveyance,  while 
immense  canvas-covered  vans,  drawn  by  long  teams  of  six  and  eight 
horses  each,  carried  the  butter,  cheese,  pork,  and  other  products  of  the 
farms  to  market,  and  brought  back  heavy  freights  of  tea,  sugar,  molasses, 
salt,  and  New  England  rum,  which,  with  vast  quantities  of  sour  cider  and 
occasional  flagons  of  Holland  gin  and  cognac,  formed  the  ordinary  tipple 
of  this  northern  race.  Mead,  metheglin,  and  home  brewed  beer  were  also 
in  use.  Fresh  fish  from  the  sea  was  a  rarity,  but  brook  trout  aud  common 
fresh  water  fish  were  abundant.  Fresh  meat,  except  in  cold  weather,  and 
except  an  occasional  fatted  lamb  or  calf  in  summer,  was  not  a  common 
article  of  diet.  Salt  fish  and  pork,  beans,  hasty  pudding,  cakes  of  buck- 
wheat or  corn  meal,  rye  aucl  Indian  bread,  less  frequeut  wheaten  bread, 
delicious  milk,  butter,  cheese  aucl  poultry,  with  occasional  wild  game  were 
the  usual  food  of  the  people.  They  were  well  clothed,  for  the  most  part 
in  homespun  made  from  fine  wool.  A  long  frock,  cut  not  unlike  a  shirt,  of 
blue  and  white  striped  woolen,  spun,  and  dyed,  and  woven  at  home  made 
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the  sensible  and  serviceable  outside  garment  of  the  farmer  and  the  farm- 
er's son  at  their  work.  Towels,  gowns  and  sheets  of  tow,  and  linen,  and 
fine  diaper  of  handsome  design,  aud  pretty  carpets  all  home  made,  the 
handiwork  of  our  intelligent  and  industrious  New  England  mothers,  were 
found  in  every  household.  The  daily  paper  was  unknown;  one  or  two 
weeklies  and  a  few  good  books  were  found  in  every  home,  and  the  unutter- 
able trash,  now  seen  in  nearly  every  public  library,  was  fortunately  wanting. 

For  many  years  before  the  founding  of  the  Academy  there  had  been 
schools  here;  for,  to  our  forefathers,  to  be  able  to  write,  and  cipher,  and. 
read  the  Bible,  was  as  much  a  necessity  as  food,  raiment,  or  shelter.  But 
they  had  furnished  at  the  best  only  the  elements  of  an  education  and  were 
of  short  duration  each  year.  For  years  two  mouths  in  summer  and  as- 
many  more  in  winter  were  all  that  were  given  to  bookish  learning.  If 
more  was  required,  the  Fletchers,  Iveses  and  others-  sent  their  children 
away  to  the  Randolph  Grammar  School,  to  Burlington,  and  to  Middlebury. 
There  was  no  academy  uear,  where  the  youth  could  be  prepared  for  teach- 
ers or  for  college.  For  many  years  the  district  that  includes  the  present 
village  extended  to  the  Cavendish  town  line,  aud  the  school  house  was- 
located  on  the  site  of  the  present  school  at  Smithville.  Here  taught  Miss- 
Aliutha  Griswold,  afterwards  Mrs.  Hewlet  of  Springfield:  Miss  Sally 
Searies,  afterwards  Mrs.  Hoyt;  Miss  Chloe  Wilder,  afterwards  married  to 
James  Beard,  himself  a  teacher,  who  owned  a  farm  at  Grahamsville.  and 
taught  in  the  village ;  Miss  Lois  Denison,  afterwards  Mrs.  Jeptha  Spauld- 
ing;  Miss  Roxanalves,  the  daughter  of  Capt.  Elihu  Ives,  afterwards  Mrs. 
Jonathan  Atherton  of  Cavendish,  who  taught  herein  1816  aud  survives  to 
give  this  information;  and  Alvah  Clark,  a  studeut  in  Middlebury  College, 
about  the  year  1814.  Subsequently  in  the  little  square  one  story  brick 
school  house  with  its  four  sided  roof,  upon  the  site  of  the  present  residence 
of  Mrs.  Spaulding,  opposite  the  Baptist  church,  were  a  succession  of 
teachers,  among  whom,  were  Stephen  Cummings,  Edward  Manning,  John 
Crowley,  Ardain  G.  Taylor,  a  descendant  of  Henry  Dunster,  the  first  pres- 
ident of  Harvard  College,  Sewall  Fullam,  William  Rodney  Manning  and 
James  Beard. 

For  several  years  the  great  ueed  of  some  seminary  of  learning  in  this 
section  of  the  state  had  been  felt  by  the  friends  of  education,  and  before 
1834  a  movement  among  the  active  members  of  the  Baptist  denomination 
in  the  counties  of  Windsor  and  Windham  had  been  begun  to  establish  such 
a  school  under  the  influence  of  that  denomination  in  some  place  which 
should  accommodate  that  territory.  Several  locations  were  considered, 
among  others  Cavendish,  but  the  people  of  that  town  did  not  offer  suffi- 
cient encouragement,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Ludlow,  having  held  out  the 
inducement  that  they  would  at  their  own  expense  erect  a  suitable  building 
for  the  school,  this  town  was  finally  fixed  upon  for  its  location  by  those 
who  lived  in  Windsor  County ;  while  those  who  lived  in  Windham  County 
determined  to  locate  another  school  of  the  same  character  at  Townshend; 
and  there  Leland  Seminary  was  begun  and  erected  at  about  the  same  time 
that  Black  River  Academy  was  established  here. 


HON.  REUBEN  WASHBURN. 
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The  first  preliminary  meeting  with  reference  to  the  subject,  of  which  I 
find  any  record,  was  held  at  the  hotel  of  John  Howe,  Esq.,  in  Ludlow,  May 
20.  1834.  Here  "  a  number  of  gentlemen  interested  in  the  promotion  of 
education  met  according  to  previous  appointment,  and  after  mature  delib- 
eration, voted,  to  establish  an  Academy  in  Ludlow  village  to  be  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Black  River  Academy,  the  inhabitants  of  Ludlow  hav- 
ing promised  to  procure  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings ;"  also  "  Voted, 
that  the  following  geutlemen,  viz:  Horace  Fletcher,  Esq.,  R.  Washburn, 
Esq.,  Hon.  Jabez  Proctor  and  J.  Lawrence,  Esq.,  be  a  committee  to  pro- 
cure an  act  of  incorporation  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature." 

The  committee  attended  to  their  duty  and  at  the  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture in  October,  1834,  obtained  the  charter  of  the  Academy.  The  gentlemen 
named  as  trustees  were  Daniel  Packer,  the  pastor  of  a  large  and  flourish- 
ing Baptist  church  in  Mt.  Holly;  Joseph  M.  Graves,  the  resident  Baptist 
clergyman ;  Jabez  Proctor  of  Proctorsville,  one  of  the  leading  business 
men  of  this  section  and  a  great  friend  of  education ;  Moses  Pollard  of  Ply- 
mouth, always  an  earnest  friend  of  the  institution,  as  was  his  son  of  the 
same  name  who  succeeded  him  as  trustee;  Reuben  Washburn,  a  prominent 
lawyer  of  the  State  residing  in  Ludlow,  well  known  as  Judge  Washburn, 
who  had  done  much  to  secure  the  location  of  the  Academy  here ;  C.  W. 
Hodges,  a  clergyman;  Joseph  Freeman,  the  Baptist  clergyman  of  Caven- 
dish ;  Jacob  S.  McCollom,  the  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Lud- 
low ;  John  F.  Cotton  ;  Horace  Fletcher,  then  a  lawyer,  a  graduate  of  Dart- 
mouth, (1817)  and  subsequently  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  of  Towns- 
hend ;  Jonathan  Lawrence;  Stephen  Cummings ;  Ardain  G.  Taylor,  for 
many  years  a  physician  in  this  town;  Nathaniel  Tolles,  also  a  physician, 
and  Augustus  Haven,  an  enterprising  merchant  of  Ludlow.  Of  these  I 
believe  the  venerable  Dr.  Freeman,  who  is  happily  spared  to  be  with  us 
this  evening,  is  the  sole  survivor.  The  first  meeting  of  the  trustees  under 
the  charter  was  held  at  the  house  of  John  Howe,  Esq.,  Thursday,  Dec. 
16,  1834,  and  after  the  appointment  of  Reuben  Washburn,  chairman,  and 
Joseph  M.  Graves,  scribe,  pro  tern,  Horace  Fletcher  read  the  Act  of  Incor- 
poration. A  committee  to  prepare  a  code  of  by-laws  was  chosen,  another 
"to  look  out  and  recommend  a  suitable  teacher,"  and  then  the  meeting 
was  adjourned  to  Dec.  31,  1834,  when  they  again  met,  and  the  organization 
of  the  corporation  was  completed  by  the  choice  of  Rev.  Daniel  Packer, 
Pres.,  Hon.  Jabez  Proctor,  1st  Vice  Pres.,  Stephen  Cummings,  2nd  Vice 
Pres.,  Rev.  J.  M.  Graves,  Sec,  and  Augustus  Haven,  Treasurer. 

At  the  same  meeting,  to  raise  funds  for  the  purchase  of  apparatus  for 
the  Academy  the  ground  was  laid  out  as  follows  :  Messrs.  Cummings  and 
Taylor  to  solicit  in  Ludlow,  Graves  and  Taylor  in  Plymouth  and  Bridge- 
water,  Freeman  in  Windsor  and  Reading,  Packer  in  Cavendish,  Hodges  in 
Chester  and  Springfield,  J.  Howe  and  Asa  White  in  Mt.  Holly,  and 
McCollom  in  Andover  and  Weston.  This  well  organized  effort  to  secure 
necessary  apparatus  was  eminently  successful,  as  it  deserved  to  be,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  year  the  Academy  was  in  possession  of  a  very  full 
and  complete  astronomical,  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus,  includ- 
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ing  an  "  elegantly  mounted  refractory  telescope,"  which  alone  cost  $300, 
and  an  excellent  piano.  At  the  same  meeting  it  was  voted  to  employ  Mrs. 
Eebekah  Angell  as  Principal  of  the  female  department,  at  a  salary  of  8200 
per  annum ;  which  position  it  seems  she  accepted  and  filled  until  June, 
1835,  when  she  resigned,  and  Miss  Susan. M.  Griggs  of  Rutland,  her  assis- 
tant, was  promoted  to  the  same  position  with  the  same  salary. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  trustees  January  23d.  1835,  Hon.  Jabez  Proctor  in 
the  chair,  it  was  voted  to  open  the  school  ou  Monday  the  9th  day  of  March 
following,  and  meantime  to  advertise  in  the  Vermont  Telegraph  of  Bran- 
don, the  Record  of  the  Times  at  Springfield,  Vermont  Chronicle,  Windsor, 
Courier  and  Whig,  Woodstock,  and  the  Bellows  Falls  paper.  Tuition 
was  fixed  at  $3.00  per  quarter  for  Common  English  studies,  higher  Eng- 
lish and  ancient  languages  $3.50,  modern  languages  $4.00,  music  and 
drawing  a  small  additional  charge.  Later  the  year  was  divided  into  four 
sessions  of  eleven  weeks  each.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  trustees,  Mr. 
Proctor  again  presiding,  Mr.  Norman  N.  Wood  of  Middlebnry  College 
was  elected  Principal,  with  an  annual  salary  of  four  hundred  dollars,  and 
was  invited  to  deliver  an  address  in  the  chapel  on  the  evenin°:  of,  the  0th 
of  March,  the  first  day  of  the  term.  Dr.  Taylor  was  invited  to  lecture  on 
Botany  and  Chemistry ;  and  the  south  east  room  'of  the  second  story  of 
the  Academy  building  was  appropriated  for  a  reading  room.  The  new 
building  was  now  completed.  It  was  built  of  brick,  three  stories  high, 
on  the  site  of  the  present  district  school  house,  high  above  the  river,  with 
a  fine  view  of  the  valley  and  the  mountains.  It  was  surmounted  by  a 
belfry.  The  north  side  of  the  building  fronted  toward  the  highway,  while 
the  south  side  overlooked  the  river.  The  entrance  for  girls  was  upon  the 
west  end,  and  that  for  boys  upon  the  east.  The  upper  story  was  used  for 
dormitories.  The  chapel  extended  through  the  middle  of  the  building 
from  the  north  to  the  south  side,  as  I  am  informed  by  one  of  the  earliest 
pupils,  Miss  Orenda  E.  Walker,  whom  we  all  know  now  as  Mrs.  Pollard. 
The  ladies'  room  was  upon  the  second  story.  In  a  'etter  from  Mrs.  Heald, 
from  which  I  am  allowed  to  quote,  she  says  :  "  I  have  a  distinct  recollec- 
tion of  many  wise  consultations  as  to  the  raising  of  money,  choosing 
trustees,  etc.,  in  which,  though  cigars  were  not  smoked,  many  pinches  of 
snuff  were  consumed  by  Judge  Washburn  and  Dr.  Taylor."  She  also 
speaks  of  a  drawing  of  the  Academy  which  she  has,  probably  the  only  one 
in  existence.  In  the  erection  of  that  building  the  inhabitants  of  Ludlow 
in  that  day  showed  a  public  spirit  and  enterprise,  a  wise  forethought,  an:l 
care  for  the  best  interests  of  the  town  ami  the  cause  of  education,  and  a 
spirit  of  self  denial,  that  their  descendants  have  seldom  if  ever  equalled, 
and  never  excelled.  Money  was  not  plentjr,  the  means  of  the  people  were 
limited,  but  they  were  New  England  men  with  stout  arms  and  willing 
hearts,  and  out  of  their  modest  means  they  gave  willingly  money,  labor, 
and  material.  The  brick  were  made  on  the  south  side  of  the  riyer  near 
Smithville  ;  one  who  had  more  capacity  to  labor  than  money  helped  with 
his  team  to  draw  them,  as  his  subscription,  another  furnished  timber, 
another  lime,  one  worked  at  the  foundation,  another  upon  the  frame,  and 
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so  on.  Many  hands  made  the  burden  light.  As  we  have  seen,  the  zeal  to 
accomplish  and  the  willingness  to  aid  in  the  good  cause  were  not  confined 
10  members  of  the  denomination  who  were  to  control  the  religious  char- 
acter of  the  institution,  but  all  took  a  part  in  the  good  work,  and  in  the 
support  that  has  been  rendered  the  school  since,  it  is  pleasant  to  remember 
that  this  liberal  spirit  has  continued  to  prevail.  Hon.  Jabez  Proctor  of 
Cavendish,  whose  strong  business  capacity  enabled  him  to  assist  very 
materially  in  the  successful  launching  of  this  new  enterprise,  was  not  a 
Baptist  by  any  means ;  on  the  contrary,  quite  the  reverse.  It  has  been 
intimated  that  he  would  probably  have  chosen  to  take  the  fire  rather  than 
the  water.  He  was  born  in  1780  and  came  with  his  father  to  Proctorsville 
when  he  was  three  years  old.  He  went  into  business  with  his  brother  John 
when  both  were  quite  young,  neither  of  them  of  age,  I  believe,  and  did  a 
large  mercantile  business,  hotel,  farming,  buying  cattle,  etc.  They  were 
"  universal  partners  "  many  years  and  as  long  as  they  remained  in  business 
together.  They  had  no  separate  accounts,  and  their  -families  were  sup- 
pox'ted  out  of  a  common  fund;  neither  had  a  dollar's  worth  of  separate 
property,  not  even  the  clothing  of  his  wife  and  children.  They  started 
branch  stores  in  other  towns  with  other  partners,  and  I  think  started  the 
first  stores  in  Ludlow,  Mt.-  Holly  and  Plymouth.  Jabez  Proctor  served  in 
the  Governor's  Council,  and  was  twice  chosen  presidential  elector,  once 
going  to  Washington  to  give  the  vote  of  the  State.  He  died  in  November, 
1839,  and  continued  a  trustee  until  his  death.  He  was  last  elected  Vice 
President,  Nov.  15,  1838.  His  two  sons  both  attended  this  Academy; 
Luciau  in  1838,  and  Redfield  in  1843.  Hon.  Reuben  Washburn,  a  Congre- 
gationalist,  was  one  of  those  who  were  instrumental  in  securing  the  school 
for  Ludlow,  obtaining  the  charter  and  bringing  about  the  erection  of  the 
Academy  building.  His  children,  Sarah  E., Reuben  Hubbard,  John  S.,  and 
Hannah  M.,  were  pupils  in  the  school.  Sarah  E.,  now  Mrs.  Daniel  A. 
Heald,  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  was  preceptress  1841-2,  and  Reuben  H.  was 
instructor  in  1846.  His  eldest  son,  the  late  Governor  Peter  Thatcher 
Washburn,  taught  in  the  brick  district  school  house  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river  the  first  two  winters  after  it  was  erected,  which  was  about  the 
time  of  the  building  of  the  Academy,  and  he  was  trustee  in  1841-2.  Mr. 
Heald  was  trustee,  1845-8. 

The  resident  clergymen  of  the  different  denominations  have  generally 
been  upon  the  board  of  trustees.  Among  those  who  have  served  the 
Academy  in  this  capacity  I  find  the  names  of  Sewall  Fullam,  Esq.,  for 
many  years  a  prominent  lawyer  in  Ludlow,  now  deceased,  the  late  Samuel 
L.  Armiugton,  Esq.,  and  his  son  George  L.  Armington,  Hon.  Frederick  C. 
Robbius,  and  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Walker. 

The  spring  term,  1835,  was  taught  by  Zebulon  Jones,  assistant,  and  Nor- 
"  man  N.  Wood,  A.  B.,  first  taught  the  school  in/the  following  summer.  He 
conducted  it  to  the  end  of  the  spring  term  of  1836,  when  the  trustees, 
having  voted  to  consult  Mr.  Wood  "  to  learn  whether  he  will  take  the 
charge  of  the  Academy  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  if  not,  that  they 
make  effort  to  secure  the  services  of  a  competent  teacher  who  will,"  found 
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him  unwilling  to  carry  on  the  school  on  those  terms,  accepted  his  resig- 
nation, but  voted'that  they  were  "fully  satisfied  with  the  instruction  that 
Mr.  Wood  has  given  as  Principal  of  this  Academy  and  highly  appreciate 
his  services."  During  the  first  year  there  were  in  attendance  ninety-five 
boys,  of  whom  sixty  pursued  the  English  branches  and  thirtj'-five  the  lan- 
guages, and  eighty-five  girls,  of  whom  seventy-seven  pursued  English 
studies  and  eight  the  languages,  making  a  total  of  180.  Of  this  number 
two  girls  and  five  boys  were  from  outside  the  State.  Of  the  boys  George 
T.  Angell,  well  known  as  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  hailed  from  Southbridge,  Mass.  At 
this  time  Rev.  Ira  Pearson,  afterwards  a  trustee  of  the  Academy,  and  for 
many  years  the  beloved  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  in  Ludlow,  was  set- 
tled in  Newport,  N.  H.  He  sent  his  two  sous,  Ira  B.  and  John  W.,  and 
he  also  induced  his  neighbor  Mr.  Seth  Richards  to  let  his  son  Dexter  go 
with  them  to  the  new  Academy.  Dexter  Richards  after  his  course  here 
went  to  Newport,  where  he  still  resides.  He  has  served  in  the  Legislature 
and  Executive  Council  of  New  Hampshire.  In  1872  he  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Republican  National  Convention,  and  iu  1876  a  member  of  the  State 
Constitutional  Convention.  He,  with  his  son  Seth  Mason  Richards,  is  now 
proprietor  of  the  Sugar  River  mills,  and  he  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
and  prosperous  business  men  of  western  New  Hampshire.  He  is  connected 
with  many  business  interests  of  the  State ;  was  instrumental  iu  continuing 
the  Concord  and  Claremont  railroad  through  Newport.  He  is  a  friend  of 
education,  and  the  Orphan's  Home,  Kimball  Union  Academy  and  Dart- 
mouth College  have  each  been  the  objects  of  his  benevolence.  Modest  and 
intelligent,  his  reputation  for  integrity  and  business  capacity  has  exteuded 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  native  State,  which  may  yet  take  pleasure  iu 
further  honoring  so  worthy  a  son. 

Rev.  Joseph  M.  Graves,  one  of  the  trustees,  sent  his  two  sons  the  first 
term  :  A.  Judson  Graves,  for  a  long  time  resident  ie  Boston,  now  deceased, 
and  Andrew  F.  Graves,  a  well  known  book  publisher  on  Cornhill  and  still 
connected  with  the  book  business  in  Boston.  Ten  years  later,  Miss 
Stella  A.  S.  Graves,  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Mr.  Graves,  was  in  attendance, 
and  her  future  husband,  Rev.  Emory  H.  Page,  now  of  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
was  at  the  Academy  in  1835.  Mr.  Graves,  who  was  well  known  in  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Vermont,  continued  for  many  years  in  the  ministry  and 
finally  died  in  Charlestown,  Mass. 

Among  the  names  found  in  the  first  catalogue  are  two  others  by  the 
name  of  Graves  :  Leland  J.,  then  of  Weathersfield,  writes  me  from  Clare- 
mont. N.  H.,  that  the  other,  Zuinglius  C.  Graves,  D.  D.,then  of  Chester, 
is  now  President  of  Mary  Sharpe  College  at  Winchester,  Tenn.,  and  dur- 
ing the  rebellion  was  in  sympathy  with  the  southern  cause.  Whether  this 
mental  attitude  of  alienation  toward  the  north  was  brought  about  by  the 
thought  of  what  he  had  to  pay  for  his  tuition  in  1835  I  canuot  say,  but  it 
would  not  be  surprising  if  that  had  had  such  an  effect;  for,  I  find  that  on 
the  second  day  of  the  first  term  the  trustees  solemnly  "  voted,  that  Zuing- 
lius Graves  be  employed  to  ring  the  bell,  make  fires  in  both  school- rooms, 
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and  sweep  and  keep  in  order  the  lower  one,  and  that  his  tuition  be  given 
him  as  compensation."  Whether  the  trustees  drove  a  sharp  bargain  in 
this  case  I  should  not  like  to  say,  but  no  doubt  the  boy  was  glad  of  the 
opportunity  as  many  another  has  been  since,  and  as  it  was  a  good  Yankee 
beginning  of  an  education,  he  doubtless  became  a  good  scholar  and  appre- 
ciated the  advantages  thus  secured  for  himself.  Ch  tries  J.  Duraut,  also 
of  the  same  class,  was  a  member  of  the  Maryland  Legislature  which  at- 
tempted to  pass  an  ordinance  of  secession  in  1861,  and  was  captured  by 
the  Union  troops.  He  died  at  Leonardstown,  Md  ,  in  1876.  His  sister 
"Susan  W.  Durant,  of  the  same  class,  married  Henry  Prentice  of  Spring- 
field, whom  she  survives,  and  now  lives  with  her  daughter  in  Charlestown, 
New  Hampshire. 

The  second  name  on  the  first  catalogue  of  the  school  is  Joseph  H.  Bar- 
rett, who  continued  to  attend  until  1841,  when  he  was  assistant  teacher. 
He  graduated  at  Middlebury,  I  believe,  and  settled  in  Ohio.  He  was  made 
Commissioner  of  Pensions  by  President  Lincoln,  and  held  that  office  for 
■eight  years.  He  is  the  author  of  a  well  written  biography  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 
He  now  resides  in  Ohio.  To  an  acquaintance  he  writes  :  <;  It  seems  hard- 
ly credible  at  first  thought,  that  half  a  century  has  passed  since  the  old 
Academy,  the  three  storv  building,  since  burned,  was  completed,  and  that 
so  many  years  have  been  added  to  the  life  of  the  one  who  writes  this, 
then  [1835]  a  boy  in  his  eleventh  year.  I  was  a  pupil  at  the  first  term 
under  the  preceptorship  of  Mr.  Norman  N.  Wood,  since  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Wood,  Principal  of  a  college  in  Illinois ;  and  my  studies  at  the  Academy 
were  continued  under  three  of  his  successors  :  Messrs.  Darwin  H.  Ranney, 
William  D.  Upham  and  Stephen  P.  Lathrop.  Of  the  lads  who  studied 
Latin  with  me  in  those  days  several  died  young :  Patrick  Henry  (son  of 
the  late  Hon.  Wm.  Henry  of  Bellows  Falls.)  at  the  age  of  twenty,  being 
then,  in  1842,  a  Senior  in  Vermont  University;  Charles  P.  Washburn, 
(cousin  of  Hubbard,  also  in  the  same  class.)  having  but  just  entered  with 
brilliant  promise  upon  the  practice  of  law  in  Western  New  York;  Chris- 
topher C.  Spink  and  Levi  Slack  in  California,  soon  after  the  gold  discov- 
eries there ;  and  Lucian  Proctor,  an  older  brother  of  Ex-Gov.  Redfield 
Proctor.  These  and  other  friends  of  youth,  long  since  missing  from  the 
earth,  come  vividly  into  memory,  as  this  chord  is  touched.  With  these 
we  may  hope  for  a  reunion  elsewhere."  Charles  F.  Barrett,  Esq.,  of 
Proctorsville,  brother  of  the  last  named,  began  at  the  same  time,  as  did 
also  Mr.  Gardner  I.  Howe  and  Henry  H.  Howe  of  Ludlow. 

Rev.  Darwin  H.  Ranney,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Wood  as  Principal,  was  a 
son  of  Dr.  Ranney  of  Townsheud,  and  one  of  a  large  family  of  able  men 
and  women.     He  was  a  clergyman  at  Brattleboro,  in  which  town  he  died. 

Rev.  W.  D.  Upham  was  Principal  in  1837-8  and  in  1839  was  succeeded 
by  Franklin  Everett,  who  remained  until  December,  1840.  He  is  now  liv- 
ing at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  where  he  continued  to  teach  until  about  eight 
years  ago.  While  in  Ludlow  he  was  married  to  Miss  Thirza  Cuclworth, 
who  was  afterwards  his  assistant  teacher.  Mr.  Everett  was  born  in  Massa- 
chusetts, Jan.  26,  1812,  and  was  graduated  at  Waterville,  Me.,  in  1838. 
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Mr.  Everett  was  succeeded  by  R.  W.  Clark,  A.  B.,  who  was  Principal' 
from  1841  to  the  end  of  the  falL  term,  1845,  but  be  did  uot  teach  the  spring 
term  of  the  latter  year-  Mr.  Clark  began  his  course  of  study  at  Black 
River  Academy  in  1835,  and  after  studying  here  several  terms  completed 
his  preparation  for  college  at  Randolph  and  entered  Dartmouth  in  1838, 
whence  be  was  graduated  in  1842,  having  taken  charge  of  this  school  the 
winter  before,  and  leaving  tbe  school  in  charge  of  Miss  Washburn,  now 
Mrs.  Heald,  during  the  summer  term,  of  1842  while  he  went  back  to  take 
Ms  degree.  He  continued  Principal  of  the  school  four  years  \  during; 
which,  on  tlie  night  before  the  fall  term,  1844,  was  to  begin,  the  Academy 
building  was  accidentally  destroyed  by  tire.  Mr.  Clark  studied  law  with 
the  late  Gov.  P.  T.  Washburn  and  Hon.  IX  Bradley  of  Brattleboro,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  184(>,  since  which  time  he  has  lived  and  prac- 
ticed his  profession  with  eminent  success  in  Brattleboro.  He  has  been 
State's  Attorney,  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  Register  of" 
Probate,  Presidential  ELector,  and  is  now  Assistant  Judge  of  the  County.. 
During  the  war  he  entered  the  United  States  service  as  Captain,  A.  Q.  M.r. 
of  Volunteers,,  and  remained  three  years,  gaining  the  rank  of  Major  and 
Colonel. 

Col.  Clark's  two  younger  brothers  were  both  students  in  this  Academy 
and  were  graduates  at  Dartmouth,  Isaac  Lewis  in  1848,  and  Francis  E.  in 
185-7.  The  former  went  to  Waukegan,  111.,  where  he  taught  the  Academy 
and  studied  law,  being  admitted  to  practice  in  1852,  where  he  continued 
until  the  winter  of  1862-3,  when  he  raised  a  company  for  the  %th  Regt.r 
111.  Vols.,  and  was  elected  Lt.  Colonel  of  the  regiment.  He  entered  the 
field  at  once,  and  was  wounded  to  death  by  a  sharpshooter  at  Chickainauga. 
He  married  Miss  Lemira  M.  Dean  of  Grafton,  daughter  of  the  late  Hon. 
Peter  W.  Dean,  and  sister  of  Hon  Beuj.  W.  Dean,  Secretary  of  State  in 
1857-8.  She  died  in  1863.  Both  Mr.  Dean  and  his  sister  were  students 
here.  The  other  brother,  Judge  Francis  E.  Clark,  fitted  for  college,  chiefly 
at  Black  River  Academy,  entered  Dartmouth  in  1857,  and  was  graduated 
1861.  He  taught  and  studied  law  in  Waukegan,  111.,  where  he  holds  the 
office  of  Judge.  Col.  Clark  and  his  brothers  were  all  born  at  Williams- 
town,  and  are  the  sons  of  Elam  and  Cynthia  (Lewis)  Clark. 

The  building  first  used  for  an  academy  having  been  burned  in  the  fall  of 
1844,  the  brick  meeting  house  ereeted  by  Capt.  Elihu  Ives  in  1819  was 
taken  for  an  academy,  the  town  occupying  the  upper  portion  for  town  pur- 
poses. This  is  the  building  still  used  for  the  school,  and  it  has  undergone 
but  little  change  in  the  past  forty  years. 

The  spring  term,  1845,  was  taught  by  Clark  H.  Chapman,  Esq.  He  was 
born  in  Windham,  Vt.,  Sept.  10,  1822,  a  pupil  here  in  1841,  Secretary  of 
the  State  Senate  from  1854  to  1858,  Register  of  Probate  1850  and  1856-62, 
and  in  practice  of  the  law  in  Proctorsville  until  1881,  when  he  removed  to 
Detroit,  where  he  now  resides. 

Mr.  Clark  was  succeeded  by  W.  B.  Bunnell,  A.  M.,  who  taught  the 
school  in  the  fall  of  1845  and  in  1846,  assisted  by  his  wife.     He  was  also 
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Principal  of  the  Academy  at  Townshend,  and  subsequently   removed  to 
Illinois,  where  he  has  since  died. 

Claudius  B.  Smith,  A.  M.,  was  the  next  Principal,  being  assisted  in 
1847  by  C.  Knowlton,  Instructor  in  the  Classical  Department,  and  Miss  S- 
P.  Wilder,  Preceptress,  now  the  wife  of  Hon.  James  W.  Patterson,  late 
U.  S.  Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  In  1848  Mr,  Smith  was  assisted  by 
Austin  Adams,  A.  B.,  and  in  1849-51  by  Hiram  Hitchcock,  A,  M. 

Mr.  Smith  was  born  in  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.,  May  19,  1818.  and  coming 
to  Vermont  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  was  prepared  for  college  at  Bran- 
•dou  and  graduated  at  Middlebury  in  1845.  He  immediately  began  teaching 
as  Principal  of  the  Grammar  School  in  Pawtucket,  R.  I.  He  became  the 
Principal  of  this  Academy  at  the  beginning  of  the  spring  term  in  February, 
1847,  and  after  a  period  of  remarkable  prosperity  for  the  school,  he 
resigned  at  the  end  of  the  spring  term.  1852,  to  accept  the  charge  of 
Leland  Seminary,  where  he  remained  until  1859.  He  then  became  Principal 
■of  Brandon  Academy,  remaining  until  1804,  having  served,  however,  as 
■Chaplain  of  the  2nd  Vt.  Vols,  from  June  (I,  1801,  until  July  7,  1802.  when 
he  resigued.  Since  18(54  he  has  been  employed  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, Washington.  Dr.  Buteau,  the  teacher  of  French,  went  with  Mr. 
Smith  from  this  Academy  to  Leland  Seminary,  as  did  also  several  of  the 
students.  H.  B.  Maynard,  a  student  1847-8  and  teacher.  1848-9,  has  for 
thirty  years  been  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  Ohio,  being  at  the  head  of 
the  bar  of  Fayette  Co.  During  the  war  he  did  gallant  service  as  Colonel 
of  the  114th  Ohio  Vols. 

Hon.  Austin  Adams  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1818,  and  had  charge 
of  the  Academy  at  Randolph,  where  he  studied  law.  He  settled  in  the 
practice  of  the  'aw  at  Dubuque,  and  is  now  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Iowa.  Hiram  Hitchcock,  A.  M.,  was  a  student  here  '48-'49,  assistant 
the  following  two  years.  He  entered  into  business,  but  his  health  failing, 
he  travelled  extensively  abroad  and  studied  archaeology.  He  resides  in 
Hanover,  N.  H,,  where  he  has  held  many  places  of  trust  and  honor,  but  is 
now  in  active  business  as  proprietor  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  and  a 
trustee  in  the  following  institutions  :  Dartmouth  College  and  the  N.  H. 
College  of  Agriculture,  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  and  the  Lenox 
School  for  Boys  in  New  York.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  British  Society 
of  Archaeology,  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the  American 
Geographical  Society,  and  a  director  in  various  banks  and  railways.  He 
married  Miss  Mary  Maynard,  whom  many  will  recollect  as  a  student  here 
from  1848  to  1850. 

In  1852,  Geo.  W.  Gardner,  D.  D.,  now  resident  at  Winchester,  Mass., 
was  Principal  and  J.  J.  Ladd,  A.  B.,  Associate;  Mrs.  Gardner  being  Pre- 
ceptress. Mr.  Gardner  was  born  at  Pomfret,  Vt.,  Oct.  8,  1828,  was  pre- 
pared for  college  at  Thetford,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1852.  He 
was  Principal  of  this  Academy  one  year,  went  from  here  to  New  London, and 
was  Principal  of  the  institution  there  eight  years.  He  was  ordained  Sept. 
1858,  and  in  Nov.  1861  became  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  church  in  Charles- 
town,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  eleven  years.     In  1872  he  entei'ed  upon 
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his  duties  as  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary 
Union,  and  at  the  end  of  four  years  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  First 
Baptist  church  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  In  1881  Dr.  Gardner  was  elected 
President  of  the  Central  University  of  Iowa,  and  his  long  experience, 
eminent  scholarship  and  recognized  standing  as  a  teacher,  writer,  and 
preacher  brought  great  prestige  to  the  University.  His  health  having 
failed  from  overwork  in  1884,  he  retired,  though  only  temporarily,  we  trust, 
from  active  labor. 

In  1853,  Rev.  Mark  A.  Cummings,  A.  B.,  (Colby  University  1849)  now 
resident  at  Maplewood,  Mass.,  became  Principal  and  continued  in  charge 
till  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  1854,  when  he  accepted  the  professor- 
ship of  mathematics  and  natural  sciences  at  the  New  Hampton  Literary 
and  Theological  Institution  at  Fairfax.  Vt.,  remaining  until  1860.  He  was 
pastor  at  No.  Fairfax  1857-61 ;  Principal  of  Boarding  School  and  Academy, 
Essex,  Conn.  1861-70;  supply,  No.  Lyme,  1*70.  By  reason  of  ill  health  he 
retired  from  public  life  in  1870  and  has  since  remained  in  retirement, 
engaged  somewhat  in  rui*al  occupations  and'superintendiug  meanwhile  the 
education  of  his  children,  of  whom  he  has  five. 

Moses  Burbank,  A.  M.,  a  graduate  of  Waterville,  who  had  had  exper- 
ience as  a  teacher  in  the  South,  became  the  Principal  in  the  fall  term,  1854. 
I  remember  Mr.  Burbank  as  a  teacher  very  well.  Having  at  this  time  first 
resolved  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  in  college,  I  owe  to  him  and  to  his 
patient  painstaking  and  faithful  instruction  whatever  special  preparation 
for  college  I  was  able  to  make  in  the  three  terms  I  remained  at  the  Acad- 
emy before  entering  Dartmouth  in  the  summer  of  1855.  Mr.  Burbank  was 
an  earnest,  thoughtful  man,  helpful,  and  sympathizing  with  his  pupils  in 
their  endeavors.  He  was  appreciative,  unselfish,  a  good  teacher,  and  real- 
ized the  vital  importance  of  his  profession.  He  continued  in  charge  of 
the  school  until  1860,  and  resided  in  Ludlow  until  his  death,  March  11,  1867 
in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  For  several  years  before  his  death  he 
was  editor  of  the  Black  River  Gazette,  and  interested  pecuniarily  with 
Mr.  Rufus  S.|Warner,  (B.  R.  A.  1844,)  in  its  publication. 

Mr.  Burbank  was  assisted  in  1855  by  Frank  M.  Robinson,  A.  B.,  (Dart, 
mouth,  1855,)  who  studied  law  and  removed  to  Iowa,  where  he  recently 
died  after  many  years  of  the  successful  practice  of  his  profession ;  and  in 
1859  by  H.  D.  Foster,  A.  M. 

Rev.  Arthur  Little,  D.  D.  now  one  of  the  leading  pastors  of  Chicago 
was  the  next  Principal.  He  was  born  in  Boscawen,  N.  H.,  May  24,  1837, 
fitted  for  college  at  Kimball  Union  Academy,  Meriden,  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth, 1860,  taught  the  Lyndon  Academy  in  the  fall  of  1860,  Thetford 
Academy  the  succeeding  winter,  and  Black  River  Academy  the  spring,  sum- 
mer and  fall  of  1861.  He  studied  theology  in  Andover  and  Princeton 
Seminaries,  was  ordained  as  Chaplain  of  the  First  Vt.  Heavy  Artillery, 
March  16,  1863,  mustered  in  March  19,  and  continued  with  the  regiment 
till  the  close  of  the  war.  Aug.  15,  1863,  he  married  Miss  Laura  E.  Frost, 
who  had  been  his  assistant  at  the  Academy.     After  pastorates  at  Bedford, 
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N.  H.,  and  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  N.  E.  Congrega- 
tional church  of  Chicago,  where  he  is  still  located. 

Col.  Clark  and  Dr.  Little  will  to-morrow  give  you  a  much  better  impres- 
sion of  themselves  than  any  further  facts  which  I  can  furnish  will  afford, 
and  I  gladly  relinquish  to  them  that  duty. 

Milton  C.  Hyde,  A.  M.,uow  of  this  town,  was  Principal  of  this  Academy 
seven  years,  1862-6  and  1867-70.  Capt.  L.  E.  Sherman,  a  native  of  Fairfield 
and  graduate  of  Middlebury  (1861,)  an  officer  of  the  9th  Vt.  Vols,  during 
the  war,  now  of  Colorado  Springs,  had  charge  the  fall  of  1866,  and  W. 
B.  Stickuey,  A.  M.,  the  spring  of  1867.  After  leaving  here  Mr.  Hyde  taught 
the  Franklin  High  School  at  Salmon  Falls,  N.  H.,  for  nine  years.  He  was 
compelled  by  the  results  of  overwork  to  abandon  the  profession,  at  least 
for  a  time,  in  1879. 

S.  A.  Giffin,  A.  B.,  a  graduate  of  Middlebury  1870,  was  Principal  from 
1870  to  1874,  and  is  now  in  the  practice  of  the  law  at  Boulder,  Col.  Herbert 
Tilden,  A.  M.,  Principal  in  1875,  is  meeting  with  success  in  the  ministry, 
at  Oldtown,  Me.  C.  G.  Farwell,  A.  B.,  (Middlebury  1876.)  Principal  from 
1876  to  1883,  is  still  engaged  in  the  profession  in  the  Friends'  School  at 
Providence,  R.  I. 

John  Pickard,  A.  B.,  a  native  of  Fisherville,  N.  H.,  who  graduated  third 
in  his  class  at  Dartmouth  iu  1883,  after  two  years  of  successful  work  goes 
hence  to  take  charge  of  the  Portsmouth  N.  H.  High  School.  He  has  ren- 
dered much  valuable  assistance  toward  the  proper  observance  of  this 
occasion.  Henry  H.  Kendall,  A.  B.,  a  student  here  in  1875  and  a  graduate 
of  Harvard,  is  the  present  Principal. 

Ou  the  10th  of  January,  1868,  the  trustees  voted  to  accept  and  adopt  an 
act  of  the  Legislature  passed  at  the  preceding  session,  and  to  give  Dis- 
trict No.  1  under  that  act  the  privilege  of  using  the  property  of  the  cor- 
poration on  condition  that  the  district  put  the  building  and  apparatus  in 
proper  repair  aud  couditiou  for  the  higher  department  of  a  first  class 
graded  school,  and  so  keep  them.  This  arrangement  has  continued  to  the 
present  time. 

I  should  like  to  speak  more  at  length  of  the  many  accomplished  Precep- 
tresses who  have  graced  the  halls  of  Black  River  Academy,  and  helped  in 
giving  character  to  the  school  during  the  period  of  its  existence,  but  time 
will  not  permit.  Miss  Helen  L.  Fletcher,  Miss  Julia  M.  Dickinson,  Miss 
Ann  Eliza  Taylor,  Miss  J.  E.  Batchelder,  Mrs.  Hyde,  Mrs.  Howard,  and 
Miss  Rowena  A.  Pollard,  the  present  efficient  teacher,  have  taught  for 
longer  periods  than  any  others,  I  believe,  during  the  past  thirty  years. 

On  nearly  every  page  of  the  earlier  catalogues  I  find  the  names  of  those 
who  have  become  distinguished  in  business,  in  the  learned  professions, 
in  the  service  of  their  country  and  in  every  walk  of  life,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  names  of  the  later  students  will  hereafter  shine  with  equal 
lustre. 

I  find  the  names  of  two  sons  of  Stephen  Wright,  the  toll-gate  keeper  on 
the  Mt.  Holly  turnpike  :  Robert  W.  Wright,  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  Con- 
necticut, recently  deceased,  and  Jesse  G.  Wright,  a  Colonel  in  the  Confed- 
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erate  army,  as  I  am  informed,  and  still  living.  Of  the  men,  living  and 
dead,  who  fought  for  their  country,  I  find  a  host  whose  names  and  records 
should  be  preserved  by  the  Academy  as  the  most  valuable  of  its  posses- 
sions. Of  these  I  desired  to  make  a  perfect  list,  but  sufficient  data  have 
not  been  furnished.  Among  the  Union  soldiers  I  notice  the  name  of  Free- 
man Wakefield,  an  Andersonville  prisoner,  Col.  V.  S.  Fulham,  one  of  the 
first  to  take  the  field,  Wallace  M.  Spear,  Col.  Henry  F.  Duttou,  Surgeon 
Henry  Boynton,  Surgeon  Norman  Webster,  Gen.  George  E.  Bryaut  of 
Madisou,  Wis.,  Col.  Henry  M.  Pollard,  late  M.  C.  from  Missouri,  George 
A.  Bui'bank,  Albert  A.  May,  Rev.  Francis  D.  Sargent,  Augustus  Pratt,  Or- 
amel  Howe,  Charles  Parmenter,  Royal  E.  Sargent,  M.  V.  B.  Clark,  Sur- 
geon George  Spafford,  Surgeon  James  W.  Bacon.  Joseph  B.  Needham,  M. 
Bertrand  Atherton,  Dr.  Daniel  F.  Cooledge,  Erwin  M.  Dunbar,  Win.  Fish- 
er, Stillmau  F.  Kneeland,  Col.  Redfield  Proctor,  late  Governor  of  Ver- 
mont, (to  write  whose  biography  would  be  to  write  the  history  of  his 
native  State  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,)  and  many  others,  whose 
names  and  deeds  should  be  permanently  inscribed  upon  the  records  of  the 
Academy,  or  what  is  better,  engraved  upon  tablets  of  enduring  bronze  on 
the  walls  of  some  nobler  and  more  fitting  structure,  hereafter  to  be  erected 
for  the  uses  of  the  Academy.  By  a  curious  coincidence  there  stand  to- 
gether upon  the  catalogue  of  1846  the  names  of  Rufus  Freem:ui  Andrews 
and  Alanson  W.  Beard,  one  of  whom  has  been  Surveyor  of  the  Port 
of  New  York,  the  other  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Boston,  showing  that 
the  lightning  of  official  favor  may  sometimes  strike  twice,  very  nearly  at 
least,  in  the  same  place.  In  the  same  year  we  find  the  name  of  Uriah 
Welch,  for  many  years  proprietor  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel  of  New  York. 
It  would  be  interesting  if  our  Poet  to-morrow  would  sing  the  wander- 
ings of  two  boys  from  this  institution,  NahumHarwood  andEdwiu  Blood, 
who  shipped  at  Newburyportas  boys  before  the  mast  for  a  voyage  around 
the  world.  Another  singer  of  whom  even  any  school  might  be  proud  and 
who  is  only  too  chary  of  his  songs,  T.  Herbert  Ingalls,  will,  I  trust,  be 
heard  again  by  his  old  schoolmates  on  this  occasion. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  to  note  how  many,  both  of  teachers  and 
pupils,  found  here  not  only  the  pleasures  of  literature  and  the  delights  of 
learning,  but  also  the  life  long  companionship  of  one  of  the  opposite  sex. 
In  my  enumeration  of  a  few  of  the  names  that  have  served  to  make  the 
name  of  Black  River  Academy  illustrious  the  omission  would  be  unpar- 
donable, if  I  failed  to  meution  my  old  friend  and  schoolmate  and  pupil, 
Rev.  Homer  White,  a  graduate  of  Union  College  and  the  Columbia  Law 
School,  who  is  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministiy  at  Randolph 
and  who  will  charm  you  with  the  melody  of  his  verse  to-night ;  or  my 
classmate  at  the  Academy,  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Walker,  who  has  so  heartily 
welcomed  us  here,  and  who,  as  he  has  heretofore  long  graced  the  bar  of 
his  native  State,  will,  I  doubt  not,  for  many  years  hereafter  continue  to 
adorn  the  bench. 

In  the  history  of  Black  River  Academy  there  are  many  peculiarities  to 
observe.     Probably  over  five  thousand  pupils  have  here  received  some  of 
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the  elements  of  a  higher  education  during  the  fifty  years  of  its  existence, 
or  an  average  of  oue  hundred  new  students  each  year.  That  the  school 
should  coutiuue  with  such  marked  success  for  so  many  years,  without  a 
single  dollar  of  endowment,  as  poor  financially  as  most  of  the  students 
who  daily  assembled  within  its  walls,  is  very  remarkable,  and  has  been  by 
no  means  an  unmitigated  evil.  Oue  result  has  been  a  constant  change  of 
principals  and  other  teachers,  a  new  principal  having  had  charge  as  often 
on  the  average  as  once  in  two  years.  This  constant  infusion  of  new  blood 
has  had  a  tendency  to  keep  a  good  supply  of  life  and  energy  in  the  man- 
gement,  and  prevent  the  school  and  its  methods  of  instruction  from  fall- 
ing into  grooves  and  ruts,  which,  however  desirable  it  may  be  when  the 
methods  are  good,  is  always  to  be  deplored  when  those  methods  are  faulty 
and  defective.  In  this  respect  the  school  has  been  in  striking  contrast  to 
some  older  institutions,  richly  endowed,  where  only  two  or  three  changes 
in  the  headship  of  the  school  have  occurred  in  a  century.  This  state  of 
things  has  prevented  the  Academy  becoming  the  victim  of  too  much  sys- 
tem and  uniformity,  an  evil  that  has  settled  with  most  damaging  effect 
upon  the  graded  systems  of  the  grammar  and  high  schools  of  the  larger 
towns  and  cities,  an  educational  Juggernaut  that  crushes  all  before  it, 
pupil  and  teacher,  superintendent  and  parent,  destroys  all  spontaneity, 
obliterates  the  individuality  of  the  child,  and  recognizes  no  mental  or 
moral  distinction  iu  the  character  of  its  victims,  but  educates  blindly  by 
platoons  and  companies. 

In  this  school,  as  I  recollect  it,  the  pleasure  of  learning,  the  satisfac- 
tion of  obstacles  overcome,  the  delight  at  ignorance  dispelled  were  the 
prizes  contended  for,  and  our  teachers  were  not  wholly  employed  in  mak- 
ing up  reports,  averaging  the  attendance,  correcting  the  marks  and  apply- 
ing mechanical  contrivances  to  guage  the  growth  and  development  of 
human  souls.  This  work,  luckily  for  us,  was  reserved  for  other  localities, 
and  a  later  generation  of  pupils.  The  good  work  done  by  this  school 
here  in  the  last  half  century  has  been  immeasurable.  The  benefit  to  this 
town  and  county  and  to  the  State  itself  is  incalculable.  Were  the  school 
to  be  blotted  out  of  existence  to-day,  the  influence  for  good  which  it  has 
already  exerted  would  continue  to  be  felt  for  generations.  But  it  does 
not  end  here,  the  school  will  continue  to  grow  in  strength  and  usefulness, 
and  I  believe  that  from  this  occasion  Black  River  Academy  will  date  anew 
era  of  prosperity  and  beneficence ;  and  I  feel  like  offering  to  our  venera- 
ble institution  to-night  at  parting  the  old  German  student's  toast,. 
"Vivas  et  crescas;  floreasque  in  eterno,  secula  seculorum." 


The  speaker  omitted  to  mention  among  the  soldier  sons  of  the  Academy 
one  Henry  B.  Atherton,  born  Sept.  21,  1835  in  Cavendish,  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  iu  1851),  and  at  the  Albany  Law  School  iu  1860,  began  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law  with  the  late  JohnF.  Deane,  Esq.  of  Cavendish,  was  severe- 
ly wounded  at  Lee's  Mills,  for  a  while  editor  of  the  New  Hampshire  Tele- 
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graph,  Postmaster  of  Nashua,  N.  H.,  three  terms  in  the  N.  H.  House 
of  Representatives,  Delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Convention  in 
1884,  and  now  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Nashua.  Married  Jan. 
7,  1861,  Miss  Abbie  L.  Armiugton  of  Ludlow,  student  in  1845  to  '55.       C. 


POEM. 

BY  REV.  HOMER  WHITE,  A.   M. 

Full  thirty  years  ago,  a  bookish  boy, 

My  father's  pride  and  eke  my  mother's  joy, 

I  came  with  Dr.  S.  to  Ludlow  town, 

Fair  village  of  the  hills,  and  of  renown 

In  learning's  ways.     The  old  mare  brought  us  here; 

'Twas  old  gray  Kate — she's  dead  now  many  a  year. 

She  stepped  not  high  and  had  no  thought  of  play, 

But  managed  to  tip  us  over  on  the  way. 

'Twas  spring — the  snow  was  soft,  and  wet,  as  well ; 

We  spilled  some  things — some  doughnuts  sadly  fell 

Which  kind  mammas  had  packed  for  time  of  need 

When  tough  Greek  roots  should  be  the  staple  feed. 

We  reached  here  safe  at  last,  and  gazed  with  awe 

And  wide-eyed  wonder  on  the  things  we  saw. 

We  saw  this  temple  set  on  Science  Hill — 

The  Mecca  of  our  hopes ;  for  it  did  fill 

Our  eyes  as  the  holy  city's  sacred  fane, 

The  eye  of  Moslem  pilgrim  from  the  plain. 

But  little  thought  I,  in  the  happy  then, 

With  girls  old  women  now  and  boys  old  men, 

To  be  called  back,  gray -haired,  by  B.  R.  A., 

Her  semi-centennial  poet  of  to-day. 

Such  honor  filled  not  my  prophetic  eye, 

For  Ives  and  Atherton  were  there,  and  they,  not  I, 

Then  wooed  the  muses  in  successful  song, 

And  after  years  their  music  should  prolong. 

Nor  thought  old  Kate,  at  her  end  of  the  lines, 

Of  honors  which  behind  her  gave  no  signs. 

And  quite  as  little  did  her  master  heed, 

As  he  with  voice  and  whip  urged  on  his  steed, 

That  that  historic  cutter,  as  it  ran, 

Contained  a  doctor  and  a  clergyman. 

Had  he  but  known  the  sort  of  freight  he  bore, 

He  might  have  felt  some  awe,  but  likely  more 

Of  wonder,  and  not  all  unmixed  with  joy 

At  possibilities  within  a  boy. 

Whate'er  he  thought  we  knew  not  then,  and  —  oh ! 
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I  hardly  think  that  now  we'd  like  to  know. 
He  left  us  here  with  books  and  baggage  all, 
And  cheering  words,  as  we  stood  in  the  hall, 
And  saw  him  drive  away  alone,  and  then 
We  knew  we  stood  alone  and  must  be  men. 
Better  than  anything  we  learned  from  book 
The  lesson  of  self-reliance  we  then  took. 

Professor  Burbank  then  was  Principal — 'twas  he 

Who  first  expounded  Virgil  unto  me. 

The  Roman  poet's  beauties  he  disclosed ; 

And  I,  I  fear  that  dreadfully  I  prosed 

When  I  essa}red  hexameters  to  scan, 

Or  made  a  guess  at  what  that  ancient  man 

Might  mean  in  some  contorted  line,  not  plain, 

Which  acted  like  a  corkscrew  in  my  brain. 

The  Principal,  of  plain  and  sober  mien, 

A  man  of  books,  was  studious  and  serene. 

A  walking  lexicon  I  thought  him  then, 

And  still  I  think  he  was  a  prince  of  men. 

In  memory  a  halo  rests  upon  his  brow. 

Soft  be  his  rest,  where'er  he  slumbers  now. 

*Frank  Robinson,  a  lawyer  now  out  west, 
(In  that  grand  land  of  cyclones  be  he  blest, ) 
Taught  mathematics  to  the  Newtons  here 
In  that  far  off  but  well  remembered  year, 
When  George  and  I  came  up  to  drink  our  fill 
From  this  perennial  fount  upon  the  hill. 

A  gentleman  from  France  taught  French.     'Tis  strange, 

How  easy  Frenchmen  can  their  thoughts  exchange 

In  that  queer  speech,  which  never  seems  to  go 

Right  straight  along  like  English  talk,  you  know. 

It  seems  to  come  an  naturel  to  a  few — 

Easy  as  Yankee  talk  they  parlez  vons. 

But  I  could  not ;  though  since  I've  found  it  best 

To  think  in  French,  to  give  my  mind  a  rest. 

Monsieur  taught  well,  I  think,  but.  after  all, 

'Tis  hard  to  change  a  Saxon  to  a  Gaul. 

A  lady  of  artistic  taste  and  skill 
Taught  crayon  drawing,  painting — what  you  will — 
And  many  pictures  left  these  classic  shades, 
The  choicest  treasures  of  both  youths  and  maids. 
Ah  me !  what  lovely  landscapes  I  have  seen, 

*Died  at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  March  25, 1885.    His  death  was  unknown  to  the  author  at  the 
time  of  writing. 
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With  skies  of  brightest  blue  and  trees  of  green ; 
And  ah !  what  heads — I  mind  me  now  of  one — 
Of  St.  Cecilia's  head  in  crayon  done. 
A  peaceful  calm  sat  smiling  on  her  brow, 
While  cruel  flames  rose  high.     O  Christian  now, 
How  would  you  look  tied  to  a  burning  stake? 
What  sort  of  crayon  portrait  would  you  make? 

Fond  Memory  leads  me  back — I  cannot  stay 
Upon  the  dusty  road  of  our  to-day ; 
I  tread  again  the  rosy  path  of  yore, 
And  bright  eyes  beam  upon  the  way  before. 
'Tis  morn,  the  morn  of  life  so  fresh  and  bright: 
The  flowers  are  bathed  in  dew  and  love  in  light. 
Out  of  the  past  what  visions  come  to  me ! 
What  airy  forms  of  loveliness  I  see ! 
Fair  girls  of  thirty  years  ago  appear, 
To  some  hearts  then,  to  many  since,  grown  dear; 
With  cheeks  unmarked  by  age  or  wrinkling  care, 
With  eyes  undimmed,  and  glossy,  waving  hair 
Unwhitened  by  the  snows  of  time,  thejr  seem 
To  youthful  manhood's  eye  a  beauteous  dream. 
Their  young  feet  press  the  earth,  so  light  and  fairr 
They  float  like  rose  leaves  on  the  ambient  air. 
But  quick !  one  glance  is  all  that  Fancy  wins — 
E'en  while  I  look  the  changing  scene  begius. 
The  young  forms  vanish  and  staid  matrons  come ; 
But  not  so  many  now  appear,  for  some 
Sleep  that  long  sleep  which  love  nor  sorrow  wak 
A  shadow  dark  a  marble  headstone  makes, 
And  on  some  homes  and  on  some  loving  hearts 
This  shadow  lies  and  never  more  departs. 

The  boys  who  have  in  these  last  fifty  years 

From  these  doors  stepped  into  the  world  careers 

Have  had  which  need  not  shame  the  mother  dear 

Whom  here  they  left,  perhaps,  in  doubt  and  fear. 

They've  struggled  for  life's  honors,  and  have  won 

Rewards  which  claim  the  plaudit  of  "  Well  done." 

From  all  the  ranks  and  walks  of  life  they  come, 

Beai'ing  with  pride  the  sheaves  they've  gathered  home. 

In  law  and  legislation  they  have  shone ; 

In  medicine  their  worth  and  skill  are  known. 

Some  in  divinity  their  fortune  made ! 

And  arts  and  science  and  the  marts  of  trade 

Have  felt  the  life  which  from  this  center  came 

To  bless  the  world  and  win  enduring  fame. 
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I  cannot  call  the  roll  of  noble  names 

Of  those  who've  conquered  in  th'  Olympic  games 

Of  civil  life,  nor  in  the  sterner  strife, 

When  not  a  crown  of  olive,  but  a  nation's  life 

Was  made  the  prize  for  which  contended  those 

Who  met  in  battle's  shock  their  country's  foes. 

When  war's  reel  lightning  flashed  athwart  our  sky, 

And  cannon  boomed  like  thunder  upon  high, 

Then  rushed  into  the  fight  Black  Eiver's.sous 

To  meet  the  leaden  hail  of  rebel  guns. 

In  many  battle  fields  they  bravely  stood, 

In  many  struggles  shed  heroic  blood. 

The  glory  won  by  them  in  that  dark  day 

A  garland  forms,  which  filial  hands  may  lay 

Upon  the  brow  of  Alma  Mater,  proud 

That  with  such  sons  she  was  so  well  endowed, 

When  loud  the  country  called  for  brave  men's  aid, 

And  from  our  mountains  rushed  the  Old  Brigade. 

But  now  are  gone  those  days  of  high  emprise ; 

And  wrinkled,  gray-haired  veterans,  from  whose  eyes 

The  light  of  war  has  fled,  may  gather  here 

To  tread  the  peaceful  walks  in  youth  so  dear ; 

To  pay  their  tribute  of  fond  love  and  praise 

To  th'  old  Academy.     In  other  days, 

The  days  to  come,  may  she  have  sons  as  brave 

To  offer  life  when  only  life  can  save. 

Of  these  her  children  let  the  number  swell 

Who'll  love  as  much  and  honor  her  as  well. 

And  from  this  fount  let  streams  of  knowledge  go, 
As  from  our  hills  the  laughing  waters  flow. 
May  coming  years  this  institution  see 
Still  prosp'riug,  and  may  kindly  fate  decree 
That  every  spot  its  students'  feet  may  press 
Shall  be  a  spot  which  love  and  peace  shall  bless. 

And  when  another  fifty  years  are  o'er — 

Have  joined  the  ghosts  of  those  long  gone  before — 

May  other  sons  and  daughters  gather  here 

To  celebrate  a  proud  centennial  year. 

But  few  of  us  will  see  those  blessed  days, 

And  those  who  do,  through  spectacles  will  gaze ; 

For  very  age  will  lean  upon  their  canes, 

Recalling  time  with  joy  akin  to  pain. 

As  those  old  Jews  who,  trembling,  lived  to  see 

The  second  temple  rise  in  majesty 

Wept  with  loud  voice  as  they  recalled  the  time 
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When  the  first  temple  stood  with  dome  sublime,. 

So  those  who  live  to  see  centennial  day 

To  us  the  tribute  of  a  thought  may  pay. 

May  we  not  be  forgotten  quite — we  long 

To  know  the  future  will  recall  our  song. 

And  since  we  long  for  that  remembrance  sweet, 

Let  us  turn  back  the  memory  to  greet 

Of  those  who  laid  with  earnest  heart  and  will 

The  stones  of  Learning's  stronghold  on  this  hill. 

And  if  there  now  survives  one  gray-haired  man 

Who  for  the  future  then  did  nobly  plan, 

Let  us  bestow  the  honor  due  his  name, 

And  crown  the  patriarch  with  his  meed  of  fame. 

The  man  who  makes  two  spears  of  grass  to  grow 

Where  only  one  was  seen  before,  we  know, 

Is  well  deserving  of  regard,  but  he 

Who  plants  ideas  and  gives  the  world  to  see 

A  large  increase  of  knowledge  in  the  land, 

The  fruit  of  seed  thus  planted  by  his  hand, 

Is  more  deserving  of  the  world's  applause 

Than  is  the  grassman  who,  by  nature's  laws, 

Doubles  her  product,  that  her  gen'rous  store 

May  feed  and  clothe  some  thousand  asses  more. 

And  so  we  say  of  those  who  planted  here 

The  Old  Academy — a  grand  idea — 

That  they  deserve  that  praise  should  be  received 

For  what  they- did  and  what  they  here  achieved. 

The  seed  they  cast  upon  this  fertile  soil 

Has  well  increased  to  bless  their  faithful  toil ; 

And  seed  borne  hence,  with  life  and  power  fraught, 

Has  clothed  with  verdure  many  a  barren  spot. 

Life  has  been  nobler,human  hearts  more  blest, 

Tor  culture  here  received  and  lessons  here  impressed. 

Rush  on,  Black  River,  in  your  turbid  way  — 

O'er  stones  and  rocks  which  check  but  cannot  stay 

Your  course.     Around  Hawk's  Mountain's  base  you  flow 

To  bless  the  peaceful  vales  which  lie  below. 

Here  on  your  bank  stands  Learning's  citadel, 

And  bards  unborn  the  psean  strain  shall  swell 

Of  her,  our  Alma  Mater — she  who  gave 

A  mother's  care  to  us  beside  your  wave. 

As  swift  you  seek  Connecticut's  broad  breast, 

So  rivulets  from  here  have  made  the  quest 

For  Life's  broad  river  and  have  swelled  the  stream 

Whose  waters  earth  from  barrenness  redeem. 

And  still  they  go  and  shall  continue  long 
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To  fertilize  the  earth  and  chant  the  song 
Which  echoes  back  to  this,  the  place  of  birth, 
From  many  a  distant  spot  upon  the  earth. 
From  sunny  Southland  and  from  far  off  West 
To  Ludlow,  as  to  Araby  the  blest, 
Turn  man}r  longing,  loving,  tear-filled  eyes 
Of  those  who've  wandered  far  from  native  skies, 
But  ne'er  forgot — hov*  could  they  e'er  forget? — 
The  home  of  youth  and  love  which  lingers  yet. 

They  may  not  e'er  return — it  may  not  be 

Their  joyful  fate  their  native  hills  to  see; 

To  wander  by  the  side  of  mouutain  streams 

And  on  the  spot  indulge  again  the  dreams 

Which  filled  the  brain  of  youth — that  teeming  brain, 

So  full  of  hope,  which  urged  them  on  amain. 

The  willow  bends  above  the  rippling  wave, 

The  storm-scarred  hemlock  stands  up,  dark  and  grave, 

The  trembling  poplar  shakes  its  silver  leaves, 

While  on  the  grass  the  boyish  fancy  weaves 

The  web  of  future  life,  aud  as  'tis  wrought 

The  bird-notes  blend  in  harmony  with  thought. 

Some  may  not  here  return,  but  they  will  see 

In  Memory's  glass  the  forms  that  used  to  be ; 

The  river  and  its  wooded  bank,  the  shade, 

The  biid's  swift  flight  and  all  the  charms  that  made 

The  pictui'e  once  so  beautiful  and  bright, 

Aud  still  its  semblance  makes  so  dear  to  sight. 

To  them  'tis  all  the  same  as  years  ago. 

The  past  remains  unchanged,  though  time  may  flow 

Swift  as  Black  River  in  its  spring  career. 

Or  swift  as  human  life  which  stops  not  here. 

But  whether  these  scattered  sons  return  or  not, 

They  are  her  sons  and  ne'er  will  be  forgot. 

They  bear  the  mother's  impress,  and  her  love 

Follows  their  footsteps  whereso'er  they  rove. 

Et  jamque  vale.     Softly  speak  the  word. 

'Tis  hard  to  say  farewell  when  hearts  are  stirred 

By  memories  of  youth,  of  love  and  joy 

Which  gnawing  time  can  never  quite  destroy. 

Yet  we  must  say  it,  and  from  here  depart, 

Like  pilgrims  turning  with  a  heavy  heart 

From  the  shrine  they've  sought,  o'er  long  and  dusty  way, 

Where  they  in  faith  might  their  devotions  pay. 

So  we,  with  all  that  brought  us  here  in  mind, 

And  backward  glance  at  all  we  leave  behind, 

With  lips  that  tremble  with  the  word  they  tell, 

Say  to  you  all,  God  bless  you  aud  farewell ! 
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The  first  thought  when  the  time  came  for  the  social  part  of  the  evening 
was,  that  the  crowd  was  so  closely  packed  that  movement  was  impossible. 
Then  venturesome  explorers  mounted  upon  seats  and  sought  out  familiar 
faces  in  the  crowd.  The  face  of  an  old  friend  once  found  was  a  magnet, 
which  in  spite  of  all  obstacles  drew  the  representatives  of  the  various 
years  together,  and  it  was  nearly  midnight  before  the  church  was  empty. 
About  that  time  the  real  social  reunion  began.  It  was  held  in  most  of  the 
houses  in  the  village.  Many  houses  were  crowded,  and  nearly  every  one 
held  some  old  friends,  former  boarders,  or  old  schoolmates,  who  were 
more  intent  on  the  memories  of  old  scrapes  and  adventures  than  balmy 
sleep.  The  scenes  of  the  old  days  were  restorer  enough  for  tired  nature, 
at  least  for  a  while,  that  night.  A  stray  outsider  at  the  hotel  who  had  not 
been  fortunate  enough  to  be  an  alumnus  of  B.  R.  A.,  listened  bewildered 
to  the  gray  haired  men  and  thought  that  the  fountain  of  youth  must  be  on 
Ludlow  mountain.     Those  men  were  young  again  that  night. 

Ten  o'clock  Wednesday  morning  found,  a  crowd  gathered,  too  large  to 
be  contained  in  any  building  in  the  village.  The  mustering  place  was  the 
grounds  of  the  old  Judge  Washburn  house.  The  services  opened  with 
prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Freeman  and  continued  according  to  program. 


THE  ORIGIN  AND  MISSION  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND 

ACADEMY. 

BY  REV.  ARTHUR  LITTLE,  D.  D. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  participate  in  these  memorial  services.  I 
am  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  a  share  in  them. 

This  is  an  occasion  of  no  ordinary  interest.  It  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  this  beautiful  town  and  valley.  It  was  a  happy  thought  that 
prompted  you  to  inaugurate  these  observances,  and  they  will  richly  reward 
you  for  your  expenditure  of  time  and  strength.  Vermont  has  nothing 
better  to  exhibit  than  her  institutions  of  learning. 

Already  I  find  myself  catching  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  My  mind  has 
been  busy  since  my  arrival  here  last  evening,  in  recalling  the  scenes  con- 
nected with  my  brief  principalship  of  Black  River  Academjr.  Many  of 
these  scenes  have  faded  from  my  memory  with  the  lapse  of  years  Some 
of  them  are  still  fresh  and  vivid ;  too  sacred  and  personal,  indeed,  to  admit 
of  public  reference  here. 

Hardly  had  my  work  here  begun,  when  the  tidings  came  of  the  firing 
upon  Fort  Sumter.  The  echo  of  these  guns  was  heard  in  every  valley  and 
on  every  hilltop  of  Vermont.     Every  heart  was  stirred  to  action. 

The  story  of  Ticoncleroga  and  Crown  Point,  of  Bennington  and  Saratoga, 
had  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son  through  the  generations,  and 
the  descendants  of  such  patriotic  sires  would  have  been  unworthy  of  their 
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great  inheritance,  untrue  to  the  spirit  of  freedom  which  dwells  among  the 
mountains,  if  they  had  not  made  instant  response  to  the  austere  summons 
for  help.  The  Green  Mountain  boys  were  trueto  their  great  and  inspiring 
traditions.  They  were  eager,  to  hasten  to  the  front,  when  liberty  was  in 
danger.  They  coveted  the  privilege  of  defending  the  hearth  stones  of 
their  native  land. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Capt.  (afterwards  Colonel)  Fulham,  the  Ludlow 
boys  were  marching  and  counter-marching  along  these  streets,  while  I 
was  trying  to  teach  school.  The  Captain  had  the  best  of  it.  The  drill  in 
the  Manual  of  Arms  was  far  more  interesting  than  that  in  Latin  and  Math- 
ematics. Please  accept  this  as  an  excuse  for  my  moderate  success  in 
teaching. 

As  chaplain  of  the  First  Vermont  Heavy  Artillery,  it  was  my  privilege, 
later  in  the  war,  to  see  a  good  deal  of  the  Vermont  boys.  I  know  the 
stuff  the  Old  Vermont  Brigade  was  made  of.  Their  record  is  one  of  undy- 
ing splendor.  They  were  always  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  They  never 
flinched,  but,  obeying  the  injuuction  of  the  Spartan  mother  to  her  son, 
they  either  came  back  with  their  shields  or  on  them.  Pardon  this  diver- 
sion, but  these  scenes  throng  my  memory  and  seem  to  demand  utterance, 
especially  as  I  see  some  of  the  members  of  my  own  regiment  in  this 
audience  to-day. 

There  is  a  strange,  subtle  power  in  great  memories  to  stir  the  heart.  It 
is  a  good  thing  to  have  a  past  behind  us,  and,  then,  it  is  very  wise  to 
revive  its  memories.  Two  ministering  angels  that  everywhere  attend  us 
are  Memory  and  Hope.  They  are  the  sustaining  and  impelling  forces  in 
human  life. 

We  are  assembled  here  to-day  to  listen  to  the  cnchantiug  voice  of 
Memory,  as  she  repeoples  and  reproduces  the  past,  and  presents  to  our 
minds  the  fading  pictures  of  the  half-century  that  is  gone.  Reverently 
shall  we  lend  our  ears  to  the  story,  gladly  shall  we  surrender  to  the  inspir- 
ations of  the  hour. 

"  We  have  need  of  these 
Clear  beacon  stars,  to  warn  and  guide  our  age; 
The  great  traditions  of  a  nation's  life, 
Her  children's  lustrous  deeds,  with  honor  rife, 
Are  her  most  precious  jewels,  noblest  heritage, 
Time-polished  jewels  in  her  diadem." 

There  are  great  and  inspiring  traditions  connected  with  Black  River 
Academy  and  kindred  institutions,  which  we  hope  to  revive  to-day,  in 
order  to  reenforce  our  own  faith  and  courage,  and,  if  possible,  to  give  a 
fresh  impulse  to  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  to-day.  I  will  aim  to  group 
what  I  wish  to  say  this  morning  around  this  theme:  "  The  Origin  and 
Mission  of  the  New  England  Academy." 

During  the  colonial  period,  the  population  of  New  England  was  small, 
and  confined  chiefly  to  a  few  centres  along  the  seaboard.  Here  the  oldest 
colleges  were  established.  Young  men  were  fitted  for  college  either  un- 
der private  instructors  or  in  grammar  schools,  of  which  there  were  a  few 
with  considerable  reputation. 
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The  earliest  academies  in  New  England  have  now  been  in  existence 
about  a  hundred  years.  They  were  established  to  meet  the  demands  of  a 
thrifty  and  enterprising  people,  as  they  left  the  sea  coast  and  built  their 
homes  among  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  interior.  For  the  children  of 
the  Pilgrims  were  always  careful  to  take  the  church  and  school  with  them 
wherever  they  went.  After  the  hard  struggle  with  poverty  and  war  ended 
and  their  condition  improved,  they  felt,  the  need  of  better  facilities  for 
education.  The  district  school  with  its  short  terms  was  insufficient.  They 
could  not  afford  to  send  their  children  great  distances.  With  that  superior 
tact  and  wisdom  for  which  New  England  peopfe  have  always  been  distin- 
guished, they  built  their  higher  institutions,  as  they  did  their  mills  and 
meeting  houses,  within  easy  distances  of  their  homes.  In  the  course  of 
time  almost  every  important  town  had  its  academy.  Of  these  numerous 
institutions  many  served  their  day  and  ceased  to  be,  while  some  became 
celebrated  and  attracted  students  from  great  distances.  A  few  are  pre- 
eminent to-day. 

These  New  England  academies  have  served  a  twofold  purpose.  First, 
to  prepare  young  men  for  college.  The  "  fresh  water  colleges  "  demanded 
"fresh  water"  academies.  In  this  direction  these  institutions  have  done 
a  significant  work.  They  have  enkindled  a  desire  in  the  hearts  of  thou- 
sands of  young  men  for  a  higher  education,  and  then  enabled  them  to 
gratify  their  wish.  They  have  frequently  created  the  first  enthusiasms 
that  have  ever  stirred  young  hearts,  made  the  first  exactions  upon  time 
and  strength,  furnished  the  conditions  for  the  first  self  sacrifices,  brought 
aimless  pupils  to  feel  for  the  first  time  any  special  stress  of  purpose,  and 
seut  a  great  army  of  youths,  tremulous  with  hope  and  expectation,  to  the 
wider  opportunities  of  college  life. 

Second.  But  these  academies  have  done  a  far  greater  and  more  benefi- 
cent service  for  the  much  larger  number  of  boys  and  girls  to  whom  a  col- 
lege course  was  impossible.  The  permanent  glory  of  the  New  England 
academies  consists  in  their  splendid  contribution  to  those  who  have  moved 
along  the  common  paths  of  life.  Of  how  many  men  and  women  of  influ- 
ence, usefulness  and  even  eminence  has  it  been  true  that  a  few  terms  at  the 
Academy  have  been  the  sum  total  of  their  literary  education.  Not  a  few, 
with  only  these  limited  advantages,  have  put  to  shame  in  after  life  their 
more  highly  favored  companions.  There  were  two  reasons  why  children 
from  the  poorest  and  humblest  homes  could  secure  these  academic  priv- 
ileges. These  academies  were  so  numerous  as  tobe  easily  accessible. 
The  mere  circumstance  of  a  boy  seeing  and  hearing  about  an  academy 
often  created  a  desire  in  him  to  go.  Then  they  were  so  inexpensive.  Never 
in  the  world  was  so  much  honest  work  done  on  so  small  money  capital  as 
by  these  old-time  academies — in  the  clays  when  it  was  held  to  be  true  that 
not  brick  and  mortar,  and  fine  grounds  and  splendid  dormitories,  and  great 
endowments,  so  much  as  men,  gave  value  and  attraction  to  an  institution 
of  learning.  Three  dollars  for  tuition  and  one  dollar  a  week  for  board ! — 
what  boy  or  girl  could  not  afford  that?  It  costs  more  for  the  modern  youth 
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to  fit  up  a  room  sufficiently  dainty  to  suit  his  aesthetic  spirit  than  for  all  the 
expenses  of  a  term  in  the  clays  of  "plain  liviug  and  high  thiukiug." 

The  result  of  these  favorable  conditions  was,  that  multitudes  of  chil- 
dren from  the  workshops  and  farms  found  their  cheerful  way  to  these  hum- 
ble halls  of  learning,  through  whose  modest,  unpretending  corridors  were 
heard  the  voices  of  the  muse  just  as  certainly  as  in  the  statelier  edifice. 
And  swiftly  responsive  were  they  to  the  opportunities  afforded  them.  The 
impulse  and  improvement  received  in  the  school  were  soon  reflected  in  the 
humblest  homes.  The  girl  insisted  upon  a  better  ordering  of  things  within 
the  house;  the  boy,  of  things  out  of  doors.  A  better  newspaper  and  fresh 
magazine  were  soon  seen  lying  upon  the  centre  table;  and,  whenever  the 
means  would  admit  of  it,  a  musical  instrument  was  brought  into  the  par- 
lor. The  mission,  then,  of  the  New  England  Academies  has  been  to  equip 
men  aud  women  for  the  practical  work  of  life ;  grandly  true  have  they 
been  to  this  exalted  missiou.  Or,  to  put  it  still  more  tersely,  to  make  men 
mid  women. 

All  through  the  centuries,  from  the  landing  of  the  Mayflower  until  now, 
the  Pilgrims  and  their  descendants  have  been  asking  this  question  : 

"  What  constitutes  a  State? 
Not  high-raised  battlement  and  labored  mound; 

Thick  wall  and  moated  gate; 
Not  cities  proud  with  spires  and  turrets  crownei  I ; 

Not  bays  and  broad-armed  ports, 
Where,  laughing  at  the  storm , 

Rich  navies  ride  ; 
Not  starred  and  spangled  courts , 

Where  low-browed  baseness 
Wafts  perfume  and  pride; 

No!  men,  high-minded  men. 
Men  who  their  duties  know, 

But  know  their  rights,  and, 
Knowing,  dare  maintain ; 

These  constitute  a  State." 

It  was  the  sturdy  purpose  of  the  original  settlers  in  New  England  to 
construct  a  state  according  to  that  pattern;  on  the  basis  of  manhood. 
With  reference  to  this  end  they  shaped  their  institutions,  civil,  religious, 
educational. 

They  were  quick  to  see  that  man  possesses  a  many-siclccl  nature,  for 
which  provision  must  be  made.  It  was  not  enough,  according  to  their 
conception,  to  educate  the  intellect  alone.  The  moral  and  religious  nature 
must  be  carried  forward  equally  with  the  intellectual  towards  perfection. 
Hence  the  New  Eugland  academies  were  Christian  institutions.  They 
fostered  Christian  learning.  Their  supreme  advantage  has  always  been 
their  independence  of  state  influence  and  control.  As  private  corpora- 
tions, under  the  management  of  men  with  positive  religious  convictions, 
they  have  wielded  a  power  for  good,  second  only  to  that  of  the  church, 
whose  handmaid  they  have  always  been. 

They  have  been  a  strongly  conservative  force  in  society.  They  have 
been  a  wonderfully  stimulating  power,  making  their  influence  felt  upon  the 
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common  schools.     They  have  respected  the  individuality  of  their  pupils, 
and  been  more  thoughtful  about  manhood  than  machinery. 

There  are  four  great  ideas  that  have  moulded  New  England  character  : 
reverence  for  God,  reverence  for  man,  reverence  for  law,  and  reverence  for 
labor.  These  great  principles  have  been  wrought  into  the  very  substance 
and  fibre  of  New  England  life,  and  her  Academies  have  done  their  share 
of  this  work.  Where  these  truths  are  dominant,  good  citizenship  will 
always  be  found, and  strikes  and  riots  and  disorders  will  never  occur.  The 
New  England  Academy  aimed  to  teach  the  poorest  boy  from  the  humblest 
rank  in  life  that  all  real,  substantial  value  lies  in  the  character,  and  not  in 
outward  circumstances  or  condition.  The  boy  who  rang  the  bell  and 
made  the  fires  could  compete  with  the  son  of  fortune  along  this  line  of 
endeavor,  assured  that  merit  would  never  fail  of  recognition.  This  spirit 
has  saved  the  day  for  the  majority  of  country  boys  and  given  them  a  fair 
chance  in  the  race. 

is  the  missiou  of  these  academies  ended?  They  seem  to  be  dying.  Only 
a  few  exceptionally  located  and  endowed  survive.  Normal  and  high 
schools  are  supplanting  them.  Populations  are  changing  both  in  character 
and  location.  Modern  methods  are  confident  and  assertive.  Let  us  hope 
that  they  will  meet  the  new  conditions  as  well  as  the  older  methods  met 
the  earlier  conditions. 

There  are  noticeable  three  ominous  tendencies  in  modern  thought  and 
modern  teaching,  viz :  utilitarian,  secular,  materialistic.  Upon  these  I 
have  little  time  to  dwell. 

One  of  the  first  questions  asked  about  a  course  of  study  now  is,  will  it 
pay?  Arithmetic  must  be  studied,  for  there  are  per  cents  to  be  reckoned; 
Engineering,  for  there  are  railroads  and  bridges  to  be  built;  Chemistry, 
for  there  are  soils  to  be  analyzed;  Mineralogy,  for  there  are  mines  to  be 
explored  and  metals  to  be  assayed  ;  Telegraphy,  for  there  is  a  livelihood 
in  it,  but  Latin  and  Greek — Oh,  no !  these  are  dead  languages,  and  those 
who  spoke  them  are  dead,  and  no  bargains  can  be  driven  with  dead  men. 
And  so  the  ancient  classics,  that  improve  the  style  and  put  us  into  com- 
munion with  the  choicest  spirits  and  best  thoughts  of  the  early  ages,  are 
l'epudiated — their  study  doesn't  pay  ! 

The  secular  spirit  insists  upon  raising  a  flag  of  strict  neutrality  over  all 
our  institutions  of  learning  from  the  common  school  to  the  university, 
bearing  an  inscription  insulting  to  God  and  humanity,  "Religion  cannot 
enter  here."  And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  most  potent  and  necessary 
force  in  education  is  excluded,  or  so  timidly  allowed  as  to  be  a  source  of 
weakness  instead  of  strength. 

The  materialistic  temper  of  the  times  shuts  clown  the  horizon,  narrows 
the  range  of  vision,  shortens  the  perspective,  and  holds  the  student  to  an 
undue  expenditure  of  time  and  strength  on  the  physical  sciences,  forgetful 
of  the  motto  in  the  class  room  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  that,  "There  is 
nothing  great  on  earth  but  man,  and  nothing  great  in  man  but  mind." 

As  long  as  these  tendencies  assert  themselves,  academies  or  other  insti- 
tutions of  kindred  spirit  ought  to  continue.     So  long  as  you  wish  patriot- 
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Ism  and  virtue,  religion  and  learning  to  make  their  home  among  these  hills, 
so  long  as-  manhood  and  womanhood  seem  to  j^ou  to  be  the  things  of 
supreme  value,  so  long  as  Okeemo  mountain  keeps  faithful  sentry  over 
your  beautiful  village,  so  long  as  the  water  of  Black  River  fiuds  its  way  to 
the  sea,  so  long  may  this  honored  Academy,  your  revered  Alma  Mater, 
happy  to-day  as  she  receives  the  grateful  and  willing  homage  of  her  nu- 
merous sons  and  daughters,  abide,  and  contiuue  to  enrich  and  bless  the 
■world. 


POEM. 

BY    EDWIN    BLOOD. 


Beneath  the  shadow  of  tall  mast  and  taper  spar. 

Into  many  a  distant  aud  stranger  clime, 

Since  childhood  I  have  wandered  far, 

And,  as  a  pilgrim  of  the  olden  time., 

I  love,  beside  my  cottage  door, 

To  dream  my  old  adventures  o'er. 

Thus  dreaming,  on  a  summer's  clay, 

In  my  own  roof  tree's  genial  shade, 

Scenes  of  the  present  dim  and  fade, 

And  thought  and  fancy  speed  away. 

From  under  these  dull  skies 

Of  cloud  and  mist  and  rain, 

I  pass  to  where  the  summer  never  dies,       •  t 

To  my  own  lands  in  Spain  ! 

II. 

The  wa1  ers  heave  around  me : 

Northward  the  coast  trend  disappears ; 

My  stately  ship,  over  a  summer  sea, 

Sweeps  as  in  vanished  years  : —    < 

Gay  with  bright  flag  and  snowy  sail, 

As  a  brave  galleon  of  old  Spanish  times ; 

Staunch, — tried  is  she  in  many  a  furious  gale, 

And  the  fierce  billows  of  the  stormy  climes. 

Now,  under  fairer  skies  and  over  gentler  waves , 

She  bears  me  onward  thro'  the  heaving  brine. 

Beneath  me  glow  the  gem-floored  coral  caves  ; 

Above,  with  softer  light,  the  old,  loved  constellations  shine. 

Days  fade, — still  heaving  o'er  the  uneven  surge, 

I  note  not  time. — rest  my  whole  being  fills, 
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Till,  on  the  horizon's  dim  and  misty  verge, 

Lo  !  rise  again  my  Anclalusian  hills. 

Cloud-like  they  lightly  seem  to  drift 

Upon  the  azure  ocean's  breast; 

Then,  slowly  the  coast-line  and  the  hill  sides  lift, 

And  many  a  stately  mountain  crest 

Of  the  old  historic  and  heroic  land, — 

Spain  ! — Iberia ! — home  of  the  old  Paladin  plumed  and  mailed,. 

From  whose  battle-torn  and  storied  strand 

Columbus  and  many  an  old  sea-kiug  sailed. 

in. 

Far  from  the  stormy  and  uncertain  seas, 

My  castle  lifts  its  lofty  front  and  noble  dome 

In  the  dark  fastnesses  of  the  farther  Pyrenees,. 

And  gives  me  welcome  home. 

Here  are  my  Spanish  lands  I 

To  where  the  earth  meets  sky, 

On  every  distant  side, 

Where  brightly  under  the  sunshine  lie 

Green  fields,  over  whose  silver  sands, 

Pearl-pebbled  rivers  glide, — 

The  rounded  hill,  the  broad  and  fertile  plain, 

Mountain  and  valley  bright, — all  are  my  own ! 

A  wide,  a  kingly  and  a  fair  domain, 

Where  I  may  dream  at  will  until  my  dream  be  flown. 

Here  my  best  days  are  passed,— the  winged  hours, 

Fly  onward  thro'  the  circuit  of  the  year ; 

Above, — the  same  heavens  glow ;  but  my  castle  walls  and  towers 

Keep  out  the  world's  cares  which  may  not  enter  here. 

My  library  is  here,  the  shelves  piled  deep 

With  many  a  rare  and  costly  tome ; 

Here  bard  and  sage  in  vellumed  state  I  keep, 

The  great  and  wise  and  good  of  classic  Greece  and  Rome. 

IV. 

Whence  came  the  Men  of  Greece, 

Noble  and  free. 

They  who  sought  the  Golden  Fleece 

Far  o'er  the  sea? 

With  his  face  to  the  East, 

Bark  and  sail  trim  and  taut, 

Ready  for  fight  or  feast 

Sailed  the  old  Argonaut ! 

They  who  at  Marathon, 

And  Thermopylae, 

Many  a  noble  sire  and  son 
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Died  to  be  free. 

Fair  of  form,  bright  of  face, 

Brows  like  the  clay, 

Sires  of  a  noble  race, 

Spirits  were  they 

Clad  in  the  forms  of  Earth ; 

They  were  the  pioneers, 

Children  of  earlier  birth, 

Ancient  of  years. 


All  the  world's  worth  is  here  of  every  age  and  clime; 
Statesmen  and  chieftains  whom  the  bards  have  sung 
And  the  Old  Masters  painted,  in  the  by-gone  time, 
Masters  indeed !  and  old,  but  ever  young ! 
Their  eyes  look  kindly  down  upon  me  as  I  pass 
Thro'  hall  and  corridor,  from  their  stately  line, 
Canvas  and  stone  and  monumental  brass 
Bring  the  Long  Past  back  to  the  present  Now, 
And  to  each  noble  face  and  form  I  bow 
As  pilgrim  at  his  shrine. 

VI. 

From  Plato's  lips  distilled, 

Fall  the  sweets  of  the  Attic  bees, 

And  at  noontide's  hour  my  hall  is  Ailed 

With  the  voice  of  Socrates. 

By  the  Cynosarge's  gate 

Still  the  Epicurean  walks  ; 

In  the  Porch,  and  yet  defying  Fate, 

The  stately  Zenon  talks ; 

The  voice  of  the  Stagirite 

Still  falls  on  my  listening  ear, 

And  the  Cynic's  vii'ile  wisdom's  might 

Yet  finds  an  echo  here. 

Still  the  Gnomic  poets  pour 

Their  early  mystic  strain ; 

Musseus  awakes  to  life  once  more ; 

His  lyre  Orpheus  strikes  again, 

The  Samian's  Golden  Verse 

Points  out  fair  Wisdom's  ways ; 

I  hear  again,  in  accent  terse, 

Old  Hesiod's  Works  and  Days  ; 

And,  out  of  the  dim  night 

Of  the  world's  early  years, 

The  Mind's  Auroral  Light, 

Homer  divine  appears ! 
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How  sweet  the  hymn  he  sings 

Of  the  brave  days  of  old ; 

In  music  soft  the  cadence  rings, 

As  o'er  a  harp  of  gold. 

His  name  a  blazoned  word 

On  History's  earliest  page, 

Yet  how  have  hearts  of  men  been  stirred 

By  it  from  age  to  age. 

Nor  will  it  cease  to  shine, 

As  sweep  the  years  along, 

But  brighter  and  more  divine 

Will  grow  his  deathless  song. 

Alike  to  sage  and  priest, 

And  War's  all  conquering  chief, 

Statesman  and  bard,  from  first  to  least 

A  creed  for  their  belief, — 

A  rule  of  action  high 

In  the  council, — on  the  field, 

A  lesson  how  to  live, — to  die, — 

By  Wisdom's  self  unsealed. 

VII. 

The  Greek  the  lesson  taught : 

How  the  Roman  learned  it  well, 

And  the  high  example  fully  caught, 

Let  the  Muse  of  History  tell. 

From  along  the  Appian  Way, 

From  many  a  stately  tomb, 

Where  sacred  dust  for  ages  lay ; 

From  the  Coliseum's  gloom, 

From  the  Forum's  hallowed  ground, 

And  each  historic  hill, 

And  ruin-decked  and  grass  grown  mound, — 

I  hear  the  voices  still 

Of  the  grand  and  awful  Past, 

That  thro'  the  Ages  fall 

And  find  an  echo  here,  at  last, 

In  corridor  and  hall. 

VIII. 

O,  for  a  golden  lyre ! 

And  for  a  voice  of  song 

That,  o'er  the  quivering  wire, 

My  thoughts  might  pour  along 

In  words  of  glowing  rhyme, 

And  melody  and  praise 

Of  statesman  and  sage  sublime 
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Of  Rome's  triumphant  days. 
Fame's  rolls  are  broad  and  fair 
That  thro'  the  Ages  shine, 
But  no  nobler  name  is  there 
O,  Seneca!  than  thine. 
Call  now  the  Phrygian  slave, 
Philosopher  and  sage ; 
Call  Aurelius,  gentle,  brave; 
Gild  their  names  upon  the  page. 
Since  the  gray,  dawning  light 
Of  the  Earth's  morning  years, 
To  our  own  century  bright, 
These  three  have  had  no  peers. 

IX. 

• 
Each  era  has  its  bard, 
Recording  for  the  age, 
Deeds  meriting  the  world's  regard, 
On  the  historic  page. 
In  the  Senate's  high  debate, 
In  the  Parliament's  arched  hall, 
Where  the  fortunes  of  a  state, 
Or  of  nations  rise  and  fall ; — 
When  the  frowning  front  of  War 
Marshals  its  stern  array, 
And  Death's  slogan  shrieks  afar, 
Thro'  the  horrors  of  the  fiay;— 
On  the  sea-driven  wreck, 
With  trailing  shroud  and  sail, 
Where,  o'er  the  riven  deck, 
Howls  the  requiem  of  the  gale ; — 
At  the  deadly  barricade, 
When  the  conflict  waxes  warm, — 
Silent  and  undismayed, 
Self-poised  amid  the  storm, — 
Is  the  wielder  of  the  pen  I 
Like  Diogenes  of  old, 
He  is  seeking  still  for  men, — 
Leaving  dross  and  taking  gold. 
Let  the  forlorn  hope  be  led ! 
O !  Youth !  do  not  despair 
Your  deeds  will  not  be  read, 
Lo  !  the  Chronicler  is  there ! 

X. 

Each  memory  has  its  room, 
Where  I  may  still  abide 
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111  scenes  of  joy  or  gloom, 

Thro'  them  the  Past  my  guide. 

On  the  far  western  plain, 

By  the  Eio  Grande's  stream, 

I  make  my  lonely  camp  again, 

To  sleep  and  still  to  dream. 

'Neath  the  banyan  and  the  palm, 

And  the  blazing  Eastern  suns, 

My  footfall  breaks  the  noontide  calm 

Where  the  sacred  Ganges  runs. 

From  the  Coromaudel  coast 

Again  I  hold  my  way, 

Storm-swept  and  tempest  tossed, 

In  Bengal's  boisterous  bay. 

Fighting  the  fierce  monsoon, 

Inch  by  inch  upon  our  track ; 

Holding  our  course  at  noon, 

At  midnight  beaten  back. 

Hither  and  thither  blown, 

A  waif  of  wave  and  breeze, 

Flying  at  last  a  wild  cyclone 

Into  far  southern  seas  : — 

Away  below  the  Line, 

To  realms  of  the  albatross, 

Where  stranger  constellations  shine, — 

The  glorious  Southern  Cross, 

And  the  beauteous  starry  clouds, 

Bearing  Magellan's  name ; 

While  nightly,  upon  sails  and  shrouds, 

Gleams  the  Australis'  flame. 

On,  westward  by  the  Cape, 

Where  Hanno  came  of  old, 

And  Diaz  still,  in  ghostly  shape, 

Vasco  de  Gama  bold, 

And  the  Flying  Dutchman's  bark, 

Manned  by  their  spectre  forms, 

Through  the  wrack  of  tempests  dark, 

Beat  round  their  Cape  of  Storms. 

Up  the  Atlantic  trades, 

Under  cerulean  skies, 

Where  the  spring-time  never  fades. 

The  summer  never  dies. 

By  the  rock-bound  ocean  Isle, 

Bearing  Napoleon's  tomb, 

Where  his  star,  that  blazed  erewhile, 

Set  deep  in  Stygian  gloom. 
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On  the  horizon's  hazy  rim, 

Low  down  in  the  North  afar, 

With  joy  I  hail,  tho'  faint  and  dim, 

The  light  of  the  Polar  star. 

For  adrift  beneath  the  sky, 

The  watery  waste  around, 

O,  slowly  the  days  drag  by 

On  the  deck  of  a  homeward  bound. 

Now  on  through  fields  of  sedge,  . 

Yet  no  land  upon  our  lee, 

For  we  sweep  along  the  edge 

Of  the  Sargasso  sea. 

From  many  a  storied  field, 

Whence  the  streams  of  History  flow, 

Or  gems  of  romance  to  the  poet  yield, — 

I  feel  the  after-glow 

Of  years  of  travel  in  far  distant  lands ; 

The  press  of  the  unstable,  restless  crowd 

Of  many  a  stately  city  proud; 

And  lonely  wanderings  thro'  the  desert's  sands. 

XI. 

Yet  there  are  memories  dearer  still; 

The  cherished  scenes  of  the  old  Ludlow  days ; 

My  hours  at  our  old  School  upon  the  hill, 

Where  first  my  feet  trod  classic  wisdom's  ways. 

Night  closes  round  me  in  the  village  street; 

I  walk  beneath  the  old  remembered  trees ; 

I  catch  the  glimmer  of  the  hillside  lamps ; 

I  hear  the  busy  tread  of  schoolmates'  feet, 

And  feel  upon  my  brow  the  cooling  damps 

Of  the  low  valley's  breath,  in  the  soft  evening  breeze. 

I  roam  again  along  the  river's  bank ; 

I  climb  onCe  more  the  Mountain's  rugged  side ; 

I  hear  my  paddles  in  the  row-locks  clabk ;  ,  & 

With  swimmer's  stroke  I  cleave  Black  River's  turbid  tide 

The  glamour  is  upon  me !  Lo !  I  do  not  dream, 

But  in  reality !  in  life ! — I  stand  again 

In  this  soft  summer's  day.  beneath  the  sun, 

Upon  the  banks  of  this  quadrupled  classic  stream, 

Ilissus  and  Tiber,  Isis  and  Cam  combined  in  one, — 

And  feel  the  old  life  flow  in  limb  and  vein, 

And  the  old  fire  quicken  arm  and  eye  and  brain. 

XII. 

Here  is  fair  Learning's  seat : 
The  hills  that  round  us  rise, 
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The  clouds  above  almost  to  meet. 

Under  the  summer  skies, 

Enclose  a  pilgrim  shrine, 

Where  turn  our  thoughts  to-day 

In  houor  of  a  uoble  line, 

That  leads  our  minds  away, — 

Back  to  the  early  flame 

That  kindled  here  its  glow, 

When  first  the  honored  Founders  came, 

Full  FIFTY  YEARS  ago  ! 

Since  when,  with  stalwart  hand, 

They  broke  the  primal  sod, 

The  Teachers  here  — a, noble  band, — 

This  sacred  vale  have  trod, 

And  noble  work  have  wrought 

Upon  the  minds  and  lives 

Of  those  whose  praise  unasked,  unsought. 

This  sacred  day  revives  : 

A  praise  which  still  will  live 

And  years  repeat  again, 

While  skies  to  earth,  with  blessings  give, 

The  late  and  early  rain. 

Our  altar's  sacred  fire, 

Let  massive  walls  surround, 

And  turrets  which  to  heaven  aspire 

Mark  out  the  classic  ground. 

With  hymns  their  praise  repeat, 

And  music  sweet  and  low, 

Who  founded  here  fair  Learning's  seat,. 

Full  FIFTY  YEARS  ago  ! 

XIII. 

All  hail !  the  noble  men 

Who  builded  here  these  walls  ; 

Beyond  the  reach  of  mortal  ken 

The  influence  of  these  halls. 

We  consecrate  each  name ; 

We  give  you  thanks  with  tears  ; 

Than  warriors'  yours  a  prouder  fame 

Through  the  proud  fifty  years. 

That  here  this  noble  School  has  stood 

Your  Monument  ! — fruitful  of  boundless  good  ! 

Such  are  the  deathless  palms 

That  tower  above  the  waste 

Of  common  lives,  in  whose  cool  shade, 

As  mid  a  shadowing  everglade, 

All  men  can  feel  the  calms 

Of  rest,  amid  the  universal  haste. 
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XIV. 

Hail  to  you,  brothers  of  the  birth-time  years ! 

Ye  ancients  of  the  long-gone  "35, 

Thanks  be  to  Heaven!  O,  uoble  Pioneers, 

That  you  are  still  alive, — 

That  we  may  take  you  by  the  living  hand, 

And.  in  this  sacred  place, 

While  you  Time's  wreck  survive, 

■Can  thank  you  eye  to  eye  and  face  to  face. 

And  by  you  that  noble  band 

The  Founders,  a.s  honoring  your  school  and  state  and  race, 

XV. 

And  you,  men  of  my  own  time, 

The  historic,  fabled,  glorious  '51 ! 

I  have  watched,  as  you  have  tried  to  climb 

The  rugged  storm-swept  heights  of  life, 

Your  sturdy  struggle  in  the  busy  strife, 

And  nobly  do  you  deserve  the  meed  well  done  ! 

Still  echoing  downward  from  that  far  off  year, 

The  dear  old  boisterous  sougs  I  hear ; 

In  your  dear  voices  the  old  familiar  cries 

Of  club  and  gathering  break  upon  my  ear; 

"  M.  Y.  0.  B.,"  rings  on  the  Campus  loud  and  clear 

And, — "  The  Guard  surrenders ;  but  never  dies  /" 

XVI. 

And  ye,  0  maidens  of  that  time  of  dream ! 

Another  generation  is  arouucl  me  now ; 

But  pardon !  if  not  quite  so  fair  these  seem 

As  you  in  sparkling  eye  and  cheek  and  brow. 

It  may  be  I  am  getting  old, 

And  with  our  fifty  years  am  getting  grim. 

And,  tho'  the  beating  heart  cannot  grow  cold, 

It  may  be  that  my  eyes  are  growing  dim. 

But  hold? — no  vapid  compliments  will  I  pay; 

These  will  I  leave  for  carpet  knights  and  younger  men  : 

Too  near  my  heart, — too  sacred  is  this  day^ 

Yet  here  I  will  confess  my  journalistic  pen 

Found  inspiration,  for  such  work  as  in  me  lay 

For  woman's  rights,  that  she  should  equal  pay 

For  equal  work  receive  :  thro'  the  long-gone  years 

I  have  remembered  that  the  woman's  mind, 

In  the  grand  struggle  here,  had  not  its  peers 

Among  the  men  :  not  only  did  it  not  lag  behind, 

It  led ! — I  well  remember  one, 
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A  fair  and  gentle  maiden,  pride  of  our  days, 

Who  outvied  even  envy  and  received  the  praise 

Of  all  of  "  Well!  thrice  nobly  done  !" 

Not  loitering-  like  we  boys  came  she  to  school ; 

She  lost  no  minutes  of  the  precious  hours; 

With  swift  allegiance  she  obeyed  each  rule, 

And  to  the  noble  work  gave  all  her  powers. 

She  triumphed  !  not  alone  good  as  the  best ; 

But,  dead  letter  perfect,  she  led  all  the  rest! 

We  have  some  noble  inspiration  in  our  lives ; 

And  this  was  mine, — for  more  than  thirty  years 

I  have  had  ready  this  example  and  while  memory  survives 

Shall  still,  to  silence  dull  diatribe  and  silly  sneers 

Of  the  poor  fools  who  the  old  question  vex, — 

Old  as  the  Samosatau, — of  the  greater  talents  of  our  sex. 

And  so  I  proudly  here,  on  this  grand  festal  day, 

To  woman's  broader,  more  exalted  worth 

My  full  allegiance  and  glad  homage  pay, 

As  did  brave  Ledyard,  who  wandered  o'er  the  earth 

From  neighboring  Dartmouth,  where  his  memorial  stauds  : — 

I  who, — even  as  he, — have  ripened  in  the  suns  of  many  lands, 

XVII. 

And  you  O!  Teachers  who  have  borne  and  bear 

The  heat  and  burden  of  the  toilsome  way, 

Blessings  and  thanks  !  for  all  your  faithful  care ; 

And  you,  O  Students,  who  our  ranks  still  swell, 

Hail,  each  and  all,  who  are  with  us  here  to-day; 

And  to  our  honored  dead  all  hail!  and  not  farewell  I 

When  I  survey  the  havoc  death  has  made 

In  our  full  ranks  of  fifty,  thirty,  twenty  years  ago, 

My  mind,  appalled,  staggers  beneath  the  blow; 

From  noontide  sunlight  into  midnight  shade 

At  once,  and  alone,  I  seem  to  pass. 

Well  may  my  joyous  and  triumphant  strain 

Awake  no  echo  in  your  hearts,  Alas ! 

My  sprightlier  note  calls  back  but  this  refrain, 

A  dirge  !  mournful  and  sad  and  slow ; 

And  my  glad  song  takes  on  a  note  of  woe ; — 

I  siug  at  last  a  requiem  soft  and  low. 

Along  the  shaded,  cool,  broad  village  street, 

In  each  familiar,  well  remembered  place, 

I  see  not  those  I  fondly  hoped  to  meet  ; 

Gone  and  forever  is  many  a  well  known  face. 

Washburn  and  Fullam,  Bobbins,  Burton,  where  are  they? 

Saunderson  and  Howe,  Adams  and  many  more, 
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Who  were,  iu  their  proud  time,  fathers  of  school  and  town? 

Patres  Conscriptil  how  you  would  hailed  this  day, 

Ere  your  departure  from  the  mortal  shore ; 

But  you  have  laid  life's  weary  burden  down. 

On  yonder  hill,  whose  foot  the  beauteous  river  laves, 

And  on  whose  well  kept,  cherished  crest 

The  sad  memorial  willow  waves, 

Lo !  you  have  entered  into  well  earned  rest. 

Last  eve,  a  pilgrim  sad,  I  walked  amid  your  graves. 

O,  lightly  lie  the  turf  upon  each  manly  breast. 

XVIII. 

Where  are  our  early  dead? 

The  noble  men  of  old 

Who  in  this  work  of  learning  led, 

Cautious  yet  bold. 

Their  labors  here  still  live, 

And  are  not  far  to  seek; 

Still  they  to  us  wise  counsel  give, 

And  being  dead  yet  speak. 

But  the'commandiug  form, 

And  stately  brow 

That  fronted  the  earth  life's  storm, 

Where  are  they  now  ? 

Who  on  the  troubled  way,  .  . 

From  out  our  ranks  have  fled, 

Dear  faces  that  we  miss  to-day, — 

Where  are  our  early  dead? 

'Neath  many  a  sculptured  pile, 

Defying  time  and  rust, 

In  earth's  cathedral's  fretted  aisle 

They  moulder  back  to  dust. 

The  soldier  on  his  shield ; 

The  sailor  'neath  the  wave ; 

What  recks  it,  near  or  far  the  field, 

That  gives  to  them  a  grave? 

In  home  or  foreign  land, 

Amid  the  Minster's  gloom, 

Or  on  the  storm-swept  strand 

Alike  to  them  the  tomb. 

In  the  ages'  sweeping  flight, 

Like  the  ocean's  hurrying  waves, 

The  generations  see  the  light, 

And  sleep  in  honored  graves. 

But  o'er  the  fateful  scene 

Of  seeming  wreck  beneath, 
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The  mind, — the  spirit, — soars  serene 

Beyond  the  grasp  of  death. 

Our  dead  of  long  ago 

Yet  hold  their  onward  way, 

Living  and  loving  still,  and  lo ! 

They  are  with  us  here  to-day. 

They  come  to  us  in  dreams. 

In  life's  darkest,  dreariest  hours ; 

They  pour  upon  our  pathway  beams 

From  their  celestial  bowers  ; 

Light  from  their  higher  life, 

From  suns  radiant,  divine, 

That  far  above  our  earthly  strife, 

In  fields  of  azure  shine. 

From  the  far  realms  of  space. 

Thro'  many  a  stormy  zone, 

Called  earthward  to  this  still  loved  place. 

They  come  to  claim  their  own. 

In  full  panoply  they  stand,  a  host 

Of  helpers  at  our  side ; 

At  call, — at  hand  when  needed  most; 

Faithful  to  guard  and  guide. 

They  come  to  us  in  dreams, 

As  night  fades  iuto  day ; 

So  what  to  us  the  steadfast  seems 

Full  soon  will  pass  away. 

Their  labors  here  abide, 

Vain  are  our  faithless  fears, 

This  Monument  defies  the  tide 

Of  the  innumerable  years  ! 

XIX. 

All  dreams  at  last  must  fade; 

Even  these  precious  hours 

Are  gliding  now  beneath  the  shade 

Of  the  long  Past's  sombre  bowers. 

But  the  sceptre  shall  not  fall ; 

Press  to  the  front,  ye  young ! 

Lo  !  I  hear  the  Future's  trumpet  call, 

As  our  parting  hymn  is  sung. 

XX. 

When  shall  we  meet  again? 

In  life's  uncertain  ways 

Our  earthly  plans  are  sometimes  vain  ; 

Clouds  hide  the  future  days. 

Dangers,  on  every  hand, 
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Press  round  us  hour  by  hour  ; 

Man  builds  his  hopes  upon  the  sand, 

And  mocks  the  storm  king's  power. 

The  summer's  fervid  heat 

Pours  on  time-honored  walls, 

And  winter's  storms  upon  them  beat ; 

At  last  the  fabric  falls. 

But  we,  beyond  the  shock 

Of  time's  and  earthly  ills, 

Build  we  upon  the  Living  Rock 

Eternal  as  the  hills ! 

When  shall  we  meet  again? 

In  life's  uncertain  ways, 

Tho'  earthly  plans  are  sometimes  vain, 

Hope  gilds  the  future  days. 


When  the  literary  exercises  were  over,  the  crowd  still  lingered  on  the 
grounds,  and  the  keynote  was  the  stories  of  the  days  of  Giffin  and  FarwelL 
The  last  twenty  years  had  the  ascendancy  for  that  time  and  place.  The 
boys  and  girls  met  to  find  each  other  passed  from  youth  to  middle  age,  but 
with  old  associations  unforgotten,  and  old  friendships  as  warm  as  when 
they  nourished  under  the  windows  of  the  Academy,  or  on  the  croquet 
grounds  of  by-gone  days.  About  half  past  twelve  the  clans  began  to 
gather  in  front  of  the  Baptist  church,  and  in  due  course  of  time  a  pro- 
cession of  trustees,  teachers,  and  students  numbering  nearly  eight  hundred, 
was  formed  around  the  park,  marched  up  the  familiar  hill,  looking  towards 
the  well  remembered  mountain,  into  the  yard  of  the  old  Academy.  It  re- 
quired a  great  amount  of  marching  and  counter-marching  before  the  entire 
brood  was  grouped  under  the  shadow  of  their  Alma  Mater. 

Meanwhile  Prof.  E.  M.  Bowman  and  his  photograph  apparatus  were 
stationed  in  the  window  of  the  grammar  school  room  opposite,  and  when 
the  evolutions  were  completed,  by  the  word  "  Attention"  the  ranks  were 
commanded  to  stand  still.  The  command  must  have  been  well  obeyed,  for 
the  result  was  highly  successful. 
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THE   ALUMNI    DINNER. 

With  dexterity  acquired  by  long  practice  the  Marshal,  Gardner  I.  Howe 
of  Ludlow,  student  in  1835-38,  quickly  extricated  the  crowd  from  their 
confusion,  and  restored  the  procession  to  the  order  in  which  he  had  formed 
it :  students  of  the  present  term  as  escort,  trustees,  teachers,  and  students 
according  to  their  badges.  They  then  marched  down  the  hill,  across  the 
iron  bridge  just  completed,  and  to  Hammond  Hall.  Here  4a  banquet  was 
served  to  those  who  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  tickets,  Mr.  H.  L. 
Warner,  proprietor  of  the  Ludlow  House,  being  caterer. 

The  Divine  blessing  was  invoked  by  Kev.  Dr.  Weaver,  and  for  the  next 
hour  attention  was  given  to  the  following 

BILL    OF    FARE. 

SOUP. 

Vermicelli.  Mock  Turtle. 

HORS  D'OEUVKES. 

Cucumbers.'  Sliced  Tomatoes. 

REMOVES. 

Roast  Beef,  Brown  Gravy.  Roast  Turkey,  Gooseberry  Jam. 

Roast  Lamb,  Mint  Sauce. 

SALADS. 

Lobster.  Chicken. 

COLD. 

Chicken.  Ham.  Tongue.  Corner!  Beef. 

RELISHES. 

Salad  Oil.  Chow 

Capers. 
Tomato  Catsup.  Ft 

Potatoes.  Corn. 

Wheat. 

DESSERT. 

English  Plum  Pudding.  Snow  Pudding. 

Mince  Pie.  Apple  Pie.  Lemon  Pie.  Berry  Pie. 

Currant  Jelly.  Apple  Jelly. 

Fruit  Cake.  Sponge  Cake.  Ribbon  Cake..  Cocoanut  Cake. 

Chocolate  Rolls.  Jelly  Rolls. 

Vanilla  Ice  Cream.  Lemon  Ice  Cream. 

FRUIT. 

Apples.  Oranges.  Grapes.  Layer  Raisins.  Melons. 

English  Walnuts.         Pecans.       Filberts.       Almond  Crackers. 

Tea  and  Coffee. 


ow. 

Pickles.                             Olives. 

Gherkins. 

ch  Mustard. 

Worcestershire  Sauce. 

VEGETABLES. 

Squash.                               Turnips. 

BREAD. 

Graham  Rolls. 

Brown. 

A.t  the  auspicious  moment  when  one  feast  was  ended  and  the  company 
sat  in  happy  expectancy  of  the  higher  one  to  follow,  Prof.  Bowman  again 
appeared  with  his  camera,  and  placed  on  pennant  record  the  genial  mood 
indicated  by  the  countenances  of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftjr  or  more 
assembled. 
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The  President,  Judge  Walker,  then  resigned  the  charge  of  the  exercises 
Into  the  hands  of  Hon.  R.  W.  Clark,  the  Toast  Master.  Judge  Clark  in 
entering  upon  his  duties  spoke  substantially  as  follows  : 

Mr.  President : 

I  gratefully,  if  not  wisely,  accept  from  you,  in  figure,  the 'gavel  of 
authority,  as  the  presiding  officer  for  the  remaining  exercises  of  this  happy 
reunion  of  the  alumni  of  this,  our  honored,  and  now  venerable  Alma  Mater. 
I  always  serve  with  pleasure  and  dutiful  fidelity,  under  the  leadership  of 
my  honorable  friend,  Judge  Walker.  But  for  the  time  I  have  happily 
escaped  the  old  "  sub  jugnm  "  imposed  by  the  more  successful  commander. 
The  cloth  having  been  removed  from  the  well  appointed  and  bounteously 
spread  tables  of  repast,  that  other,  and  more  intellectual  repast,  "the 
feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul."  succeeds.  I  accept  the  office  of  this 
"hour,  to  which  I  am  assigned,  though  conscious  that  the  pleasure  and 
profit  of  a  post-prandial  banquet  depend  largely  and  alike  upon  the  presid- 
ing officer  and  the  gentlemen  who  reply  to  the  sentiments  offered  for  dis- 
cussion. A  word  now,  personal  to  myself,  touching  my  personal  relations 
to  our  Academy.  It  fortunately  happened  to  me  to  be  matriculated  as  a 
student  of  this  Institution  in  1835,  fifty  years  ago,  the  first  year  of  its 
work.  I  was  rocked  in  its  cradle!  Coming  from  a  farmer-home,  boy  as  I 
was,  I  was  not  "  Quorum  magna  pars  fui"  but  "  Quorum  parva  pars  ful." 
A  few  years  later,  when  I  became  the  Principal  of  the  Academy,  the  "par- 
va." perhaps,  might  be  exchanged  for  the  •'  magnet."  I  attended  the  school 
during  the  Preceptorships  of  the  late  Rev.  Norman  N.  Wood,  I).  1).,  the 
the  first  Principal,  and  of  the  late  P.ev.  Darwin  H.  Ranney,  his  successor. 
It  was  here  I  commenced  my  classical  studies,  preparatory  for  entering 
college..  I  closed  them  at  Randolph  Academy,  Vt.,  and  entered  Dartmouth 
college  in  1838,  and  was  graduated  in  1842.  Meanwhile,  the  Trustees  of 
this  Academy  iu  1841  had  extended  to  me  an  invitation  to  take  charge  of 
the  school;  and  I  became  Principal  the  winter  term  of  1841-2  and  spring 
term  of  1842.  Returning  to  my  studies  at  college  for  the  summer  term  of 
1842,  aud  having  been  graduated, I  resumed  the  duties  of  Principal  the  fall 
term  of  1842 ;  aud  remained  the  Preceptor  of  the  Academy  till  the  close  of 
the  fall  term  of  1845,  with  the  exception  of  the  spring  term  of  1845,  when 
the  Hon.  C.  H.  Chapman  had  charge.  During  the  time  I  was  Principal  of 
the  Academy,  the  Institution  had  a  liberal  patronage,  was  successful,  and 
I  trust  faithful  in  its  work  as  an  educator.  To  me  it  is  delightfully  strange 
to  return  after  so  many  lapsing  years,  and  meet  such  a  crowd  of  grateful 
happy  alumni,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  who,  to-day,  bring  (heir  sweet  offer- 
ings of  affection  and  lay  them  so  joyously  and  tenderly  at  the  feet  of  their 
beloved  mother!  Here  are  alumni,  who  honorably  and  with  signal  ability 
represent  high  achievement  in  the  professional  life  of  their  time ;  men 
distinguished  in  commercial,  manufacturing,  mechanical,  scientific  and 
agricultural  life.  This  is  a  hope  and  joy ;  a  benediction  and  a  pledge  for 
the  future  success  and  welfare  of  our  Acadeny.  May  the  Institution  long 
live  in  her  great  and  good  work! 
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.  But  I  must  not  make  a  speech.  This  is  not  my  hour,  but  yours.  We- 
have  an  excellent  programme  before  us,  which  we  now  hasten  to  call.  But, 
before  entering  upon  the  "  printed  bill  of  fare  "  I  beg  to  announce  that  the 
Committee  on  Invitation  have  in  their  possession  a  large  number  of  letters 
from  Alumni,  who  could  not  attend  the  semi-centennial  reunion ;  and  while 
time  fails  us  to  hear  them  all,  we  will  ask  that  a  few  may  be  read. 

Mr,  Everett,  who  was  Principal  of  the  Academy  in  1839-40,  has-  written 
a;  very  interesting  letter  and  asked  that  it  be  read  taus  by  the  Rev.  Dr_ 
Weaver  of  Buffalo,  N-.  Y.,  and  we  are  pleased  to  say  that  the  Doctor  is- 
present,  and  will  accept  that  kindly  office  at  the  request  of  his  old  friend 
and  Freceptoiv 

Wj  have,  also*,  a  letter  fro  u  Jad;^  Austin  Adams,  L.  L.  I>.,  of  Iowa,, 
which  will  be  read  by  John  Fickard,  A.  B.,  late  Principal  of  the  Academy - 

Dr.  Weaver  then  read  the  following  letter  i 

Early  in  the  history  of  this  Academy,  in  the  spring  of  1537, 1  took  charge- 
of  it  as  Principal.  My  wife  was  my  associate,  excepting  one  term,  when 
I  had  the  very  acceptable  assistance  of  Miss  Sarah  Washburn.  During 
the  long  years  since,  I  have  been  engaged  in  academic  instruction:  but  the 
two  years  I  spent  in  Ludlow  have  ever  been  a  bright  spot  in  my  life  his- 
tory. Never  has  it  since  been  my  portion  to  be  encircled  by  so  much  of 
talent  and  of  mental,  and  moral  worth,  as  when  I  filled  that  place.  The 
choice  spirits  of  the  region  were  gathered  around  me  as  their  centre. 
They  came  to  learn.  They  treated  their  teacher  with  reverent  respect ; 
and  were  among  themselves  a  band  of  brothers  and  sisters.  With  the 
teachers  all  show  of  authority  was  laid  aside  as  useless  -r  the  prevailing 
spirit  was  all  the  law  necessary. 

I  was  then  a  young  man,  just  out  of  college;  it  was  my  first  experience 
as  an  academic  instructor;  and  now,  having  passed  the  allotted  "three 
score  and  ten  "  years,  the  bright  faces  then  so-  eagerly  and  lovingly  turned 
to  me  ai*e  still  before  me.  Where  are  they  now?  With  them,  as  with  me, 
time  has  been  doing  its  work.  Those  who  are  living,  and  who  are  present 
to-day,  are  silvered  by  age,  and  can  speak  of  their  life-work  as  nearly  done. 
Of  many  I  have  lost  ti-ace,  and  know  not  whether  they  are  living  or  not. 
I  shall  speak  only  of  those  who  I  know  have  passed  the  "  dark  river." 

There  was  Marcellus  A.  Herrick,  of  whom  my  bright  hopes  were  realized  ,-. 
and  whose  soul-moving  valedictory  at  our  final  separation,  will  be  remem- 
bered by  all  present.  He  lived  to  be  a  man-  and,  as  an  honored  D.  D.  ha& 
gone  to  his  rest,  leaving  a  fragrant  memory  behind  him.  Again,  memory 
recalls  two  noble  sisters  from  Mt.  Holly,  by  the  name  of  Messer.  Ambi- 
tious, not  for  fame,  but  usefulness,  they  engaged  in  the  arduous  struggle 
for  a  solid  education.  The  one,  "  all  intellect  and  soul,"  was  prepared  for 
her  life-work  as  an  academic  teacher,  and  the  other  was  following  in  her 
track,  when  death  called  them  both  away.  All  who  were  with  me  will  re- 
call the  small,  plain  girl,  whose  commanding  talent  and  lofty  soul  made 
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lier  a  central  figure ;  and  before  whom  each  felt  he  was  doing  honor  to 
himself  by  showing  her  deference.  No  one  who  in  1839  and  '40  was  at 
the  Black  River  Academy,  has  forgotten  Thirza  Messer. 

Another  who  lately  has  passed  away  comes  up  to  my  mind  as  she  sat 
before  me,  a  girl  of  fourteen.  I  looked  on  her  then  as  a  paradigm  of  youth- 
ful nobility;  with  a  mind  and  judgment  matured  and  exalted  beyond  her 
years,  and  possessed  of  every  endearing  virtue^  the  embryo  of  a  most 
noble  woman.  As  such  then  I  considered  Miranda  Warner.  The  high 
eulogium  on  her  life  which  I  recently  saw  showed  that  my  judgment  was 
not  at  fault;  that  the  woman  was  what  the  girl  promised  to  be- 
lt is  to  be  hoped  that  some  who  were  ray  scholars  are  present  If  so. 
accept  the  warm  greeting  of  a  friend,  and  please,  send  me  a  line.  Accom- 
panying, is  what  will  show  some  of  time's  doings.  I  am  now  an  infirm 
and  physically  broken  old  mau^  laid  aside  from  all  active  life,  my  life-work 
•done.  For  more  than  fifty  years  I  was  a  teacher;  now  I  am  more  a  mem- 
ory than  a  reality;  I  but  wait  for  the  cars.  My  wife  is  living,  a  confirmed 
invalid. 

This  letter  is  a  greeting  and  a  farewell.  You  have  met  to  greet  each 
other,  and  to  recall  the  past.  In  the  long  past  I  have  my  place,  but  my 
lieart  is  with  you  in  this  your  jubilee;  and  my  last  words  to  you  are,  what 
has  been  the  burden  of  my  life-long  teaching,  "  Look  Aloft." 

F R A  NK LIN  E  YERETT. 

Grand  Bapids,  Mick. 

Mr.  Pickard  then  read  the  following  letters-, 

Dubuque,  Iowa,  Aug.  17,  188a. 
Fuof.  John  Pickard, 

Dear  Sir : 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
•attend  the  Semi-Ceutennial  Celebration  of  Black  River  Academy,  to  be 
holden  on  the  26th  instant.  It  would  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  meet  the 
friends  of  the  Institution,  and  to  revisit  the  place  with  which  I  have  so 
many  pleasant  associations,  but  my  engagements  will  prevent  me.  I  shall, 
however,  be  with  you  in  spirit,  and  may  perhaps  be  able  to  see  such  account 
of  your  proceedings  as  you  shall  see  fit  to  publish. 

I  eannot  close  this  letter  without  a  few  additional  words  suggested  by 
the  occasion.  My  heart  is  too  full  of  touching  remembrauces.  Yet  I  can- 
not properly  indulge  in  personal  recollections,  for  they  are  not  of  such 
character  as  to  allow  me  to  suppose  that  they  would  iuterest  any  one  but 
the  parties  concerned.  Fortunately,  I  do  not  need  to  indulge  in  them.  As 
I  look  back  upon  Black  River  Academy  and  other  similar  institutions,  at 
this  distance  of  time  and  space,  many  thoughts  press  upon  me.  I  have 
only  one  which  I  will  undertake  to  present,  and  that  is  concerning  the  New 
England  Academy  in  general,  as  a  type  of  school.  In  what  I  may  say  I 
must  of  course  speak  of  it  as  I  knew  it  and  esteemed  it,  trusting  that  its 
distinctive  features  have  not  wholly  been  lost. 
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The  New  England  Academy  of  the  kind  which  I  am  contemplating  can- 
not perhaps  be  said  to  be  a  very  noticeable  institution.  It  generally  lacked 
somewhat  in  completeness  and  permanency  of  classification,  and  in  thor- 
oughness of  equipment.  It  had  no  ureat  fame  beyond  the  few  townships 
from  which  it  drew  its  patronage.  Possibly  the  pupil  who  looks  back  up- 
on it  through  the  lapse  of  years,  aucl  sees  it  as  it  still  rears-  its  humble 
spire  and  narrow  walls  amid  the  shadowy  elms  or  maples  of  the  quiet  vil- 
lage, does  not  do  so  with  a  feeling  which  can  be  said  to  amount  to  pride. 
But  he  looks  back  upon  it  with  something  more  aucl  better  than  pride; — 
with  a  tender  recollection,  coupled  with  something  which  falls  little  short 
of  religious  veneration.  It  was  there  that  he  commenced  his  intellectual 
life :  or,  at  least,  it  was  there  that  he  stepped  suddenly  upon  a  new  and 
higher  plane,  and  felt  the  broadening  of  his  intellectual  horizon.  Many  a 
New  Englander  must,  I  think,  recur  fondly  to  the  memory  of  that  charm- 
ing experience. 

He  had  come  up  from  the  farm  or  workshop  to  meet  his  peers  from  the 
neighboring  townships.  They  were  strangers  to  him.  He  had  not  even 
heard  of  them.  But  he  read  emulation  in  their  eyes,  and  he  snuffed  the 
breeze  of  battle  on  the  very  morning  of  his  entrance. 

He  found  all,  or  nearly  all.  the  studies  elective.  He  gave  notice  of  his 
election,  and,  boy  though  he  may  have  been,  he  entered  upon  his  studies 
with  the  conscious  dignity  of  a  free  and  responsible  man.  Why  should 
he  be  distanced  on  his  chosen  field?  But  yet  it  was  not  in  the  class  room 
that  he  engaged  in  strongest  competition.  It  was  in  the  more  public  room, 
before  the  congregated  school  and  some  villagers,  iu  declamation,  in  essay 
and  debate.  It  was  when  he  had  his  miniature  public  before  him,  that  he 
began  really  to  plume  his  wings. 

I  have  often  thought  that  the  freedom  of  atmosphere  which  invested  the 
New  England  Academy,  and  the  resemblance  which  the  congregated  mis- 
cellaneous students  of  widely  different  ages  and  attainments  and  of  both 
sexes  bore  to  the  general  public,  furnished  an  inspiration  which  is  born  in 
no  other  kind  of  school. 

I  know  very  well  that  to-day  the  work  of  educating  the  millions  of 
American  children  cannot  be  committed  largely  td  schools  of  that  char- 
acter. The  great  numbers  to  be  educated,  embracing  so  many  with  un- 
scholarly  tastes  and  grovelling  ambition,  call  for  more  thorough  organi- 
zation, equipment  and  discipline.  Our  reliance,  almost  necessarily,  is  com- 
ing to  be  placed  more  and  more  upon  educational  machinery.  The  atmos- 
phere which  invests  our  schools  is  becoming  more  like  the  atmosphere 
which  invests  the  great  corporate  factory,  behind  whose  spindles  sits  the 
not  very  noticeable,  but  ever  sleepless  directory. 

The  New  England  Academy,  as  I  know  it,  is  adapted  only  to  a  compara- 
tively rural  community.  But  such  alone  could  not  support  it.  The  com- 
munity must  be  one  in  which,  among  old  and  young,  there  is  a  correct  and 
elevated  ambition,  born  of  puritan  blood  and  puritan  habits.  Such  emphat- 
ically is  that  in'which  the  institution  is  reared  whose  Semi-Centennial  anni- 
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versary  it  is  your  pleasure  to  celebrate.     May  the  clay  be  distant  when  such 
a  school  will  have  uo  appropriate  place  in  this  country. 

Hoping  that  your  reunion  will  revive  many  pleasant  and  profitable  recol- 
lections, and  regretting  deeply  that  I  cauuot  be  with  you,  I  remain, 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

AUSTIN  ADAMS. 

Anaoostia,  1).  C,  Aug.  8,  1885. 

My  dear  Sir :  * 

Yours  of  the  3d  came  duly  to  hand,  together  with  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  approaching  Serai -Centennial  celebration  of  Black  River 
Academy,  for  which  please  accept  my  thanks.  I  judge  that  the  celebration 
will  be  a  very  imposing  affair,  creditable  to  the  past,  delightful  in  the 
present,  and  cheering  for  the  future.  I  deeply  regret  my  inability  to  be 
present  on  that  interesting  occasion,  to  revive  former  scenes,  and  renew 
old  friendships.  The  contemplation  of  such  occasions  awakens  conflicting- 
emotions,  a  commingling  of  the  sad  with  the  joyful, — joyous  at  the  delight- 
ful greeting  of  old  associates  and  the  renewing  of  former  friendships,  but 
sad  in  the  absence  of  those  who  will  greet  us  no  more. 

While  engaged  in  other  labors,  my  mind  has  often  reverted  to  the  period 
of  my  labors  in  Black  River  Academy  from  February,  1847,  to  the  middle  of 
May,  1852,  with  pleasant  reflections.  1  was  eminently  successful  in  gath- 
ering around  me  an  interesting  class  of  young  people  of  more  than  usual 
intelligence,  desirous  of  learning,  and  remarkably  free  from  improper 
habits.  Their  influence  was  healthful  to  the  scholai's,  and  helpful  to  the 
teacher.  I  was  also  very  fortunate  in  being  associated  with  and  supported 
by  excellent  preceptresses  and  able  assistants.  I  call  to  mind  Addie  Cobb, 
Lemira  Dean  and  Helen  Fletcher,  a  Knowlton,  a  Washburn,  an  Adams,  a 
Hitchcock,  a  Maynard  and  a  Buteau,  with  great  pleasure.  All  these  de- 
lightful scenes  and  associations  are  past,  and  to  live  only  in  the  treasured 
storehouse  of  the  memory. 

The  past,  it  will  not  return  to  cheer  me  more, 

Its  parting  knell  hath  knolled,  its  pleasures  hushed,  its  labors  o'er. 

'Tis  only  left  me  now  to  tell, 

How  former  joys  arose,  declined,  and  fell. 

You  have  my  strongest  desire  and  best  wishes  for  a  delightful  and  pro- 
fitable gathering,  whose  influence  shall  advanee  the  interest  in  Black  River 
Academy,  extend  its  usefulness,  and  be  promotive  of  sound  learning  in  all 
the  schools.  Thanking  you  again  for  your  kind  and  somewhat  urgent 
invitation  to  be  present  with  you,  I  remain, 

Yours,  very  truly, 

C.  B.   SMITH. 

O,  yes  indeed.     I  should  rejoice  to  be 
Attendant  at  Black  River's  jubilee; 
To  seek  the  seat  of  learning  on  the  hill 
And  try  to  think  myself  a  student  still ; 
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To  be  inspired  with  Tully's  noble  rage ; 
To  dwell,  how  long,  on  Virgil's  classic  page ; 
To  feel  again  the  cogitative  pangs 
Wherewith  we  took  our  daily  parasangs, 
And,  haply,  ere  the  autumn  term  be  gone, 
Get  up,  in  ancient  Greek,  with  Xenophon ; 
To  step  into  the  recitation  room 
Expecting  Mr.  Smith  will  shortly  come; — 
His  "perge  modo"  I  can  hear  him  say; 
Which  means,  in  vulgar  English,  Fire  away. 

Nor  only  thus.     For  I  would  walk  once  more 
In  revery  along  the  river  shore ; 
Or  climb  those  morning  hills  where  willing  feet 
And  youthful  hearts  could  make  rough  places  sweet ; 
Behold  anew  the  bridge  whereon  we  leant 
What  time  the  stars  made  fair  the  firmament; 
Or  list  the  song,  "  So  near  and  yet  so  far," 
When  gentle  fingers  touched  the  sweet  guitar; 
Revisit,  too,  the  post-official  place, 
A  narrow  section  in  a  vasty  space, 
Where  into  bloom  the  russet  mail-bag  burst. 
Though  sometimes  thence  in  sadness  we  dispersed, 
How  happy  he,  in  that  decisive  hour, 
Who  in  his  bosom  bore  away  a  flower. 
And  still  more  fortunate,  of  course,  were  they 
Who  were  supplied  with  an  entire  bouquet. 

We  stayed  at  Ludlow  but  a  little  while, 
Yet  recollect  it  with  a  lingering  smile. 
Some  sweet-faced  girls  we  must  remember  well, 
Their  names  the  verse  may  linger  not  to  tell ; 
Here's  health  and  happiness  to  them,  tra-la, 
Presume  the  youngest  now  is  grandmamma. 
And,  for  the  company  of  friendly  boys 
Who  shared  each  other's  daily  tasks  and  joys, 
Consult  the  catalogue;  of  these  was  one, 
My  soul's  dear  comrade,  Henry  Athertou. 
The  gliding  years,  how  swiftly  they  go  by. 
We  breathe,  we  love,  we  learn,  we  toil,  we  die. 
Wide  almost  as  the  world  our  ways  diverge, 
Wherever  hope  may  lead,  expedience  urge. 
Hail  and  farewell.     To  meet,  to  greet,  to  part. 
Hand  touches  hand,  and  heart  responds  to  heart. 
Then  pledge,  this  hour  that  all  too  quickly  goes, 
Love  to  the  living,  to  the  dead  repose. 

HERBERT  INGALLS. 
Boston,  August,  1885. 
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Judge  Clark  said :  I  have  now  to  announce  the  following  as  the  first 
regular  Toast  of  the  hour. 

"  The  Infancy  of  Black  Biver  Academy." 

We  have  with  us  a  well  known  and  distinguished  Alumnus  from  another 
state,  who  has  come  up  to  pay  his  grateful  homage  to  our  common  Alma 
Mater  and  share  the  pleasure  of  this  reunion;  one,  whose  good  fortune 
it  was  to  be  a  student  of  the  Academy  the  first  term  of  its  work,  in  1835. 
By  his  industry,  energy  and  manhood  devoted  to  the  manufacturing  inter- 
ests of  the  country  he  has  achieved  success,  and  made  an  honorable  record 
both  in  the  private  and  public  walks  of  life :  I  now  have  the  pleasure  to 
name,  for  response  to  this  toast,  the  Hon.  Dexter  Richards  of  Newport,. 
N.  H. 


Mr.  Richards  responded  as  follows  : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

Fifty  years  ago  last  April,  Mr.  Pearson,  of  whom  many 
of  you  have  pleasant  recollections,  called  at  my  father's  house  and  per- 
suaded him  to  allow  me  to  go  with  his  sons  to  Black  River  Academy,  Lud- 
low, Vt.  I  jumped  into  the  wagon  without  any  preparation,  and  started 
for  school. 

Tt  rained  all  that  day  and  the  next,  and  for  the  six  weeks  following,  so 
there  was  water  enough  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  most  exacting 
member  of  the  denomination  which  originated  and  organized  the  Black 
River  Academy.  After  a  time  the  sun  began  to  shine  over  the  Green 
Mountains,  and  the  waters  of  the  Black  River  gradually  fell ;  but  there  was 
still  enough  left  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  denomination  to  which 
1  belong. 

You  have  called  on  me  to  respond  to  the  sentiment,  "  The  Infancy  of  the 
School,"  and  it  may  not  be  inappropriate,  as  I  am  one  of  the  surviving 
infants  of  that  time. 

We  studied  Arithmetic,  Grammar  and  Geography ;  those  foundations  of 
an  education,  and  the  results  have  been  seen  in  the  varied  successes  of  our 
after  lives.  Some  have  added  to  the  knowledge  here  gained,  and  are  liv- 
ing useful  lives.  Some  have  subtracted  therefrom,  and  have  travelled  the 
wrong  road,  while  others  have  gone  to  their  long  home. 

I  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  thoughts  of  the  orator  of  the  occasion 
concerning  co-education,  and  I  fully  endorse  all  he  has  said. 

I  am  thankful  to  be  here  to-day,  to  recall  and  enjoy  the  pleasant  associ- 
ations of  fifty  years  ago,  and  to  greet  those  with  whom  I  studied  in  my 
boyhood  during  the  "Infancy  of  Black  River  Academy."  I  thank  you 
kindly  for  your  indulgence  in  allowing  "  the  infant  "  to  say  a  few  words  at 
this  time. 
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Judge  Clark  said :   The  next  thesis  on  our  programme  is, 
"  The  Academy  and  the  World." 

This  theme  is  grand  and  comprehensive.  But  great  as  it  is,  it  will  be 
readily  grasped  and  ably  discussed  by  the  reverend  gentleman  upon  whom 
I  shall  call  for  reply,  and  I  am  now  pleased  to  call  up  the  Rev.  George  S. 
Weaver,  D.  D.  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  student  in  1843. 

Dr.  Weaver  thus  responded  : 

Mr.  President,  and  Teachers  and  Fellow  Students  «/  Black  Biver  Academy  : 

I  enter  heartily  into  this  revival  of  old-time  memories,  and  rejoice 
in  this  happy  day  that  completes  a  half-century  of  our  old  Academy's 
usefulness. 

My  theme  is  the  "  Academy  and  the  World."  For  what  I  would  say  of 
the  first  part  of  it,  I  would  refer  you  to  the  excellent  address  of  this  fore- 
noon on  the  "  New  England  Academy,"  by  Dr.  Little.  He  justly  estimated 
its  importance  in  the  educatioual  development  of  New  England  and  Amer- 
ica. Its  place  was  peculiar  and  almost  Providential,  perhaps  really  so. 
As  we  trace  our  histoiy  it  seems  like  that  of  the  "  chosen  people."  sin- 
gularly aided  from  above.  In  all  that  Dr.  Little  said  I  felt  that  he  was 
speaking  out  of  my  mind.     I  endorse  all  as  my  sentiments. 

But  beyond  all  he  said  of  what  the  New  England  Academy  has  done  for 
the  world  in  many  ways.  I  would  call  particular  attention  to  one  fact,  the 
importance  of  which  has  not  been  generally  noticed  or  fully  appreciated. 
When  the  Academy  was  opened,  it  invited  the  sister  to  go  with  her  brother 
to  study  the  mysteries  of  a  higher  education.  She  went  and  studied  from 
the  same  books  with  him  the  higher  mathematics,  the  sciences,  and  the  lan- 
guages of  the  ancient  classics.  She  found  that  she  could  master  them  all 
as  well  as  he.  It  gave  him  a  new  idea  of  his  sister's  mental  power.  And 
their  teachers  learned  that  girls  inherited  ancestral  power  in  equal  degrees 
with  the  boys.  When  she  sent  her  daughter  to  the  Academy,  it  was  with 
the  certain  assurance  that  she  was  equal  to  any  work  the  Academy  required 
and  by  the  time  her  grand  daughter  was  ready  to  leave  the  Academy  she 
was  full  of  an  overmastering  desire  to  know  what  was  in  the  college  and 
its  mysteries,  thus  far  hidden  utterly  from  the  knowledge  of  women.  Thus, 
without  intending  it,  by  a  gracious  providence  the  New  England  Academy 
led  the  way  to  the  advanced  education  and  the  higher  position  which  the 
women  of  our  day  have  attained.  It  opened  the  door  of  the  college  to 
woman,  and  the  door  of  opportunity,  in  at  which  so  many  women  are 
entering. 

If  I  were  asked  to  name  the  greatest  thing,  of  all  the  great  things  done 
by  this  century,  I  should  say  it  is  the  education  and  consequent  enfran- 
chisement of  women.  It  promises  more  for  the  world  than  anything  else. 
The  New  England  Academy,  having  had  an  active  and  strong  hand  in  this 
best  thing  of  a  hundred  years,  is  to  be  remembered  with  profound  grati- 
tude, and  kept  in  service  as  auoble  instrumentality  in  human  advancement. 


BORN,     LUDLOW,     VT.     AUGUST    20,     1825. 
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Judge  Clark  said :  The  next  regular  Toast  is, 

"  Vermont  in  her  Infancy." 

A  gentleman  who  was  a  student  here  in  1845,  Vermont  born  and  reared, 
but  who,  for  some  cause  best  known  to  himself  at  an  early  age  left  his 
native  State  to  enter  the  "  world's  broad  field  of  battle,"  perhaps  in  sterner 
conflicts,  has  left  his  office  and  counting  room  in  Bostou,  Mass., and  come 
up  to  the  "  Mecca1'  of  his  early  years.  We  extend  the  hand  of  welcome. 
Though  absent  in  his  life  work,  he  is  a  true  son  of  the  old  Green  Mountain 
State.  I  will  not  delay  you  longer,  but  introduce  to  you  the  Hon.  Alanson 
W.  Beard  of  Boston,  Mass.,  who  is  familiar  with  the  early  struggles  of 
our  "  Green  Mountain  boys,"  and  will  remind  us  of  their  patriotic  defence 
•of  our  people  which  laid  the  foundation  of  an  independent  State. 

Mr.  Beard  responded : 

T  have  no  such  wealth  of  associations  to  connect  me  with  this  Semi-Cen- 
tennial  as  most  of  you.  I  was  only  a  one-term  student,  and  that  was  a 
•short  summer  term  of  about  six  weeks  in  1846;  I  am  put  down  in  the  pro- 
gramme as  a  student  of  1845.  I  wish  to  correct  that  error,  to  get  one  year 
at  least  off  my  age.  Short  as  was  my  attendance,  I  have  no  divided  alle- 
giance, I  have  no  other  Alma  Muter;  my  academic  education  was  com- 
prised, beginning  and  ending,  within  the  six  weeks  connection  with  the 
Black  Eiver  Academy. 

I  am  associated  with  this  town  by  the  ties  of  birth  and  residence  in 
childhood,  leaving  Ludlow  with  my  parents  when  seven  years  old ;  but 
though  so  young,  I  have  distinct  recollections  of  the  town  and  some  of  the 
people.  Mention  was  made  last  evening  by  Mr.  Athertou  in  his  interest- 
ing address  of  my  parents,  Chloe  Wilder  and  James  Beard,  as  among  the 
•early  teachers  of  the  district  schools  in  this  vicinity ;  I  can  remember 
being  a  visitor  at  the  schools  taught  by  my  father  in  this  town  three  suc- 
cessive winters,  and  have  distinct  recollections  of  incidents  connected 
with  those  visits. 

This  was  the  town  of  my  parents'  love,  they  talked  much  of  Ludlow,  and 
with  tender  and  loving  memories  of  its  people ;  the  family  names  of  Lud- 
low and  Cavendish  were  household  words  with  us.  One  is  not  responsible 
for  the  place  of  his  birth,  but  I  have  no  regrets  because  of  my  birthplace. 

I  am  asked  to  speak  of  the  early  history  of  Vermont.  We  who  have 
left  the  State  to  seek  our  fortunes  elsewhere,  did  not  leave  because  we 
•disliked  our  native  State.  We  had  to  leave,  we  went  where  we  were  most 
needed ;  where  we  could  do  the  most  for  ourselves  and  those  dependent 
upon  us;  but  we  feel  our  pride  of  birth,  we  are  proud  of  the  history  of 
Vermont  and  the  characters  of  its  people.  We  are  grateful  for  the  bias 
given  our  own  chai'acter  by  our  early  associations  here ;  for  characters  are 
formed  for  good  or  ill  early  in  life ;  we  feel  that  most  of  the  emigrants 
from  Vermont  have  not  clone  discredit  to  their  native  State. 

I  thought  last  evening  as  I  listened  to  the  orator's  history  of  teachers 
and  students  from  Black  Kiver  Academy,  scattered  through  all  the  states 
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of  the  Union,  holding  positions  of  usefulness  and  influence,  how  typical 
this  story  was  of  the  State.  Scarcely  a  town  but  has  its  representatives 
in  all  the  states  and  territories  and  in  foreign  lands.  There  is  no  large 
city  in  all  this  broad  land,  East  or  West,  Middle  States,  North  or  even 
South,  where  you  cannot  call  together  a  glorious  company  of  the  sons  of 
Vermont ;.  and  in  that  assemblage  will  be  all  trades,  all  professions,  and 
the  leading  men  of  their  respective  localities ;  better  than  all,  your  nativity 
in  Vermont  is  a  passport  to  their  confidence  and  regard.  So  have  I  found 
Vermonters  wherever  I  have  travelled. 

Of  the  early  history  of  Vermont  I  cannot  speak  as  a  historian ;  I  am  not 
even  well  read  in  the  histories  of  Vermont ;  but  there  are  some  unique 
points  in  the  early  political  history  of  the  State  in  which  we  feel  especial 
pride,  and  which  should  be  often  recalled  to  the  memory  of  Vermonters- 
The  thirteen  original  states  that  formed  the  republic  of  the  United  States 
of  America  were  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  subject  to  British  rule,  from 
which  they  rebelled.  The  states  since  admitted  to  the  Union,  except  Ver- 
mont, were  formed  either  from  other  states  or  from  the  territories  of  the 
United  States,  all  having  been  previously  to  their  admission  subject  to 
some  outside  power.  Vermont  was  never  a  colony  of  Great  Britain.  No 
governor  of  any  colony  under  the  crown  ever  maintained  jurisdiction  over 
her  people ;  she  was  never  a  part  of  any  other  state ;  Vermont  successfully 
rejected  and  repelled  the  claims  and  attempts  of  New  Hampshire  and  New 
York  to  absorb  her  territory  or  enforce  their  laws  within  her  boundaries. 
Vermont  was  never  a  territory  of  the  United  States.  When  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  formed  and  the  Union  organized,  Vermont 
was  an  independent  state  with  a  constitution,  legislature,  laws  and  courts 
of  her  own  ;  she  had  maintained  her  independence  and  her  territory  against 
the  British  power  on  the  one  side  and  the  State  of  New  York  on  the  other ; 
New  Hampshire  had  long  before  abandoned  all  claims. 

When  Vermont  asked  admission  to  the  Union  of  the  States  it  was  one 
republic  treating  with  another,  each  really  independent  of  the  other. 
Vermont  had  borne  her  full  share  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution ;  she  had 
made  common  cause  with  the  revolting  colonies,  but  she  had  become  an 
independent  state  by  herself. 

When  Paul  at  Jerusalem  claimed  the  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen,  the  chief 
captain  said,  "  Tell  me,  art  thou  a  Roman?  He  said,  "Yea."  And  the  chief 
captain  answered,  "With  a  great  sum  obtained  I  this  freedom."  And 
Paul  said,  "  But  I  was  freeborn."  So  Vermont  came  into  the  Union  of  the 
States  freeborn. 

The  original  states  had  all  acknowledged  slavery  and  permitted  the  hold- 
ing of  slaves.  Vermont  never  held  a  slave,  her  Constitution  prohibited 
slavery,  and  the  Higher  Law  was  established  in  her  courts  soon  after  her 
entrance  to  the  Union.  A  fugitive  slave  was  brought  before  Judge  Har- 
rington. The  attorney  submitted  his  papers  and  proofs,  and  established 
the  fact  that  the  fugitive  had  been  the  property,  the  slave  of  his  client. 
The  judge  decided  that  the  negro  should  go  free.  The  indignant  attorney 
asked  if  there  were  any  flaw  in  his  proceedings,  anything  lacking  in  his 
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papers  in  compliance  with  the  law  for  the  return  of  fugitive  slaves,  which 
law  had  been  then  recently  enacted  during  the  administration  of  Wash- 
ington the  Judge  answered,  "  No."  The  attorney  exclaimed,  "  What  more 
is  necessary,  then,  for  me  or  ray  client  to  do  to  regain  his  property?"  The 
Judge  said,  "  To  establish  ownership  in  man,  it  will  be  necessary  in  this 
court  to  have  a  bill  of  sale  from  Almighty  God." 

This  was  the  first  and  last  attempt  to  capture  a  fugitive  slave  in  Ver- 
mont. Boston  had  her  Court  House  put  in  chains,  and  the  militia  of  Mass- 
achusetts were  called  out  under  arms  that  a  fugitive  slave  might  be  re- 
turned to  bondage  under  the  infamous  law  of  1850,  but  no  slave  owner  or 
United  States  Marshal  ever  dared  to  make  another  attempt  to  arrest  a  fugi- 
tive slave  in  Vermont. 

The  early  government  of  this  State  was  modeled  on  that  of  Connecticut ; 
it  was  at  first,  you  know,  called  New  Connecticut,  and  Connecticut  had 
followed  the  Plymouth  Colony,  rather  than  that  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in 
making  its  constitution.  It  was  a  government  of  the  people  by  the  people, 
the  town  meeting  first  and  the  government  of  the  State  kept  as  closely  to, 
and  as  much  in  the  hands  of  the  people  as  possible;  responsibility  to  the 
people  eu forced  by  annual  elections.  I  regret  that  you  have  departed  from 
this  principle  of  the  fathers.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  government  like  ours, 
which  cost  our  fathers  so  much  of  toil  and  privation,  and  later  generations 
so  much  of  treasure  and  so  many  lives,  is  worthy  of  attention  at  least  one 
day  iu  the  year,  and  that  the  plea  of  trouble  and  expense  attending  an  annual 
election  is  unworthy  of  the  descendants  of  the  men  and  women  who  first 
settled  this  State  and  maintained  its  independence.  There  is  no  educator 
like  the  ballot,  no  school  of  instruction  more  useful  than  your  legislature. 

There  are  many  other  things  I  would  like  to  mention  connected  with  the 
early  history  of  Vermont,  would  time  permit.  We  should  not  forget  the 
cost  of  what  we  have,  paid  by  those  who  have  gone  before  us.  It  was 
only  a  little  while  ago  they  did  their  work.  My  life  goes  back  near  the 
earlier  years  of  this  town ;  this  Academy  celebrating  its  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary has  more  than  half  the  years  of  the  town  of  Ludlow. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  suggest  work  for  this  Academy,  I  will  say  that 
our  schools  ought  to  teach  more  of  "  Politics  "  than  they  do.  Not  party 
politics,  but  politics  in  the  broadest  sense,  the  fundamental  principles  of 
our  own  government,  State  and  National,  never  forgetting  that  this  is  and 
should  be  a  government  of  the  people.  It  is  the  tendency  of  some  of  our 
higher  institutions  of  learning  to  disparage  our  own  government,  to  hold 
up  the  British  Constitution  as  the  true  model,  to  make  our  government 
more  and  more  the  government  of  the  few,  to  get  away  from  the  people, 
and  largely  hence  the  movement  for  less  frequent  elections,  for  longer 
terms  and  firmer  fixed  tenure  of  office.  Our  schools  should  teach  the  duty 
of  every  citizen,  male  and  female,  to  take  interest  in  the  political  questions 
of  the  day,  to  discuss  them,  to  become  thoroughly  informed  on  matters  of 
public  interest  so  as  to  act  as  citizens  with  conscientious  knowledge;  and 
after  what  I  have  heard  here  yesterday  and  to-day  relative  to  the  character 
and  capacity  of  the  female  mind  as  exemplified  by  the  experience  *of  this 
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Academy,  I  feel  that  I  may  be  allowed  to  add  that  our  schools  should  teach 
the  equal  right  of  every  citizen,  male  and  female,  to  take  'part  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  reforms  we  seek  to  promote  will  soon  be  accomplished 
when  women  vote  for  those  who  make  and  enforce  our  laws. 

Permit  me  to  express  to  the  Committee  my  grateful  appreciation  of  the- 
kind  remembrance  which  has  enabled  me  to  revive  associations  and  renew 
acquaintance  with  so  many  old  friends,  and  I  trust  to.  make  many  new 
friends. 

Judge  Clark  said  :  The  next  theme  in  order  is, 

"Black  Biver  Academy  in  184o." 

A  decade  in  the  life  of  the  Academy  had  then  elapsed.  The  <*entlemau 
who  will  respond  to  this  toast  was  a  student  here  in  1845-8,  aud  can  tell 
us  of  the  times.     I  call  to  the  floor  Dr.  0.  H.  Bradley  of  Jaffrey,  N.  EL. 

Dr.  Bradley  responded  thus  : 

Black  Eiver  Academy  I 

My  Alma  Mater, 

Where  ee'r  I  roam, 

What  other  lands  to  seer 

My  heart,  untravelled, 

Shall  ever  fondly  turn  to  thee. 

Judge  Clark  said :  The  next  regular  Toast  in  order  isT 

"Black  Biver  Academy — Her  place  in  the  Community,  and  in  the  State."' 

We  are  especially  pleased  to  meet  here  on  this  unique  occasion  of  our 
reunion  a  gentleman,  well  known  and  highly  esteemed  for  the  possession 
of  many  rare  and  estimable  qualities  of  head  and  heart.  He  was  student 
here  in  1848-9,  and  teacher  in  1849  till  1851.  A  student  and  lover  of  the 
broader  and  better  literature  of  his  times, — a  connoisseur  in  art, — liberal 
with  his  ample  means,  he  stands  the  friend  and  patron  of  the  best  educa- 
tional forces.  My  friend  now  holds  membership  with  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  Dartmouth  College — one  of  our  best  New  Englandlustitutions  of  learn- 
ing, and  is  doing  his  life  work  well.  He  knows  thoroughly  the  forces  of 
the  theme  to  which  he  will  respond,  and  I  will  now  call  up  the  Hon.  Hiram 
Hitchcock,  A.  M. ,  of  New  York. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Hitchcock's  responses 

The  name  Academy,  originally  applied  to  a  grove  or  garden  set  apart  for 
intellectual  association,  grew  into  that  comprehensive  term,  a  place  for 
education;  aud  the  thought  winds  down  the  ages,  through  shaded  walks 
and  by  old  cloisters  and  we  come  to  its  establishment  in  this  new  world 
where,  under  the  influence  of  a  new  epoch  and  freer  institutions,  it  has 
attained  high  character  and  great  influence.  Here  the  Academy  is  the  one 
peculiar  institution  between  home  and  mature  life.  A  few  go  on  from  it 
to  wider  groves,  where  perhaps  are  more  mists  to  veil  faith ;  but  the  many 
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find  this  the  one  halting  place  between  the  treasured  influences  of  home 
and  active  life,  and  it  writes  and  uuwrites  more  pages  on  the  book  of  life 
than  any  beyond  home.  Its  first  merit  is,  that  the  home  influence  comes 
with  us  and  remains  in  great  force,  and  it  is  sustained  here  by  fair,  grace- 
ful and  refining  companionship.  As  we  grow  older,  we  may  have  more 
faith  in  God  and  less  in  man,  but  pray  let  us  not  have  less  in  woman.  She 
reaches  just  conclusions  while  man  is  trying  to  establish  premises.  Be- 
yond woman,  beyond  home.  Whatever  you  do  in  education,  do  not  remove 
her  from  the  Academy.  How  many  a  one  do  we  remember  as  she  came 
from  hill  or  vale  "  with  the  rose  upon  her  cheek,  and  the  lily  on  her  brow, 
and  the  fragrance  of  the  hawthorne  in  her  breath,  and  the  light  of  heaven 
blended  in  her  eye  and  her  smile, — the  idol  of  her  mother,  the  pride  of  her 
father,"  the  devoted  one  of  some  one  of  us,  the  admiration  of  all !  and  her 
name  is  legion. 

And  the  Preceptress,  our  second  mother,  how  much  we  owe  to  her!  Go 
with  me  to  the  great  seats  of  learning  of  our  time,  and  they  will  seem  cold 
lous;  and  as  we  go  on  through  past  ages  our  own  philosophy  seems 
warmer  than  that  of  Cordova  and  Damascus,  our  own  classic  reading  more 
charming  than  that  of  Berytus  or  at  Alexandria  the  home  of  Homer's 
recension,  and  this  beautiful  situation— the  joy  of  the  valley — is  lovelier 
to  us  than  the  walk  of  Socrates  aud  Plato  in  the  Groves  of  the  Academy 
at  Atheus.  But  at  Bologna,  and  there  only,  will  our  hearts  be  warmed  in 
the  presence  of  the  charming  memories  of  the  gifted  and  radient  Novella 
d' Andrea !  It  is  not  text  books  alone,  but  life  influence  that  educates.  The 
place  of  the  Academy  in  the  community,  then,  is  an  enlarged  or  second 
home,  over  which  our  benign  mother,  at  the  important  transition  period 
of  our  lives  presides  purely  and  wisely. 

The  state  is  the  aggregate  of  homes ;  and  this  second  and  enlarged 
home,  the  Academy,  plants  a  welded  and  consolidated  influence  in  the 
future  of  the  state  which  caunot  be  overestimated.  She  sends  forth  her 
children,  free  as  of  old,  I  trust,  from  religious,  political  and  social  pi-ejn- 
dices,  to  show  forth  her  power  by  their  works  in  all  walks  of  public  life. 
As  years  roll  on,  and  difficult  questions  arise,  and  interest  and  passion  are 
evoked,  the  memories,  influences,  and  associations  of  mutual  student-life 
enter  the  council,  and  the  young  heart  finds  a  place  in  the  old  head,  and  a 
fair  adjustment  is  attained.  And  so  her  place  in  the  state  is,  next  to  the 
great  home  aggregate,  the  most  potent,  important,  and  controlling. 

And  who  can  measure  the  place,  the  influence  of  a  half  century  of  this 
Academy  in  the  community  and  the  state !  Fifty  years  of  wondrous  changes  ; 
big  with  events  at  home  aud  abroad.  Nations  made  and  unmade,  and  ever 
the  wail  and  the  refrain  "  the  King  is  dead,  long  live  the  King !"  Progress 
advancing  in  new  channels  on  land  and  in  nameless,  timeless  paths  on  sea; 
Art  adding  to  its  forms  of  beauty ;  Science,  that  "  mother  seuere  of  infinite 
delights,"  evolving  new  principles  or  new  deductions  from  the  old,  and 
with  upturned  eye  adding  worlds  to  our  system ;  Thought  vainly  seeking 
to  outrun  and  subject  faith.  But  withal  how  unimportant  the  change ! 
The  earth  has  been  true  to  its  pole ;   suns  and  moons  have  waxed  and 
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Availed  ;  the  stars  have  kept  their  course ;  the  great  cycles  have  moved  on 
iu  their  grand,  awful,  and  majestic  sweep ;  and  as  of  old  the  shepherd  on 
the  plain  has  listened  to  the  music  of  the  spheres.  The  old  Academy  stands, 
calm  and  serene,  upon  this  everlasting  hill !  God  still  reigns ;  and  grateful 
are  we  that  we  have  come  together  this  day,  with  ranks  so  full,  with  in- 
creased confidence  and  faith,  to  revive  sweet  memories  of  our  academic 
life,  to  recall  its  clear  faces  and  enchanting  scenes,  to  drop  a  tear  over  "  in 
memoriam"  in  many  a  shady  dell,  to  rejoice  with  those  who  live,  and  to 
garner  up  anew  our  treasures  in  hearts  made  better  and  stronger  by  this 
public  attestation,  greater  than  words,  of  our  very  presence,  to  the  place 
our  beloved  Academy  holds,  and  the  measure  of  her  great  influence  in  the 
community,  in  the  state,  and  in  our  hearts. 

When  distance  and  time  separated  us,  we  sometimes  may  have  thought — 

"The  school's  lone  porch  with  reverend  mosses  gray 
Just  tells  the  pensive  pilgrim  where  it  lay. 
Mute  is  the  bell  that  rung  at  peep  of  dawn, 
Quickening  my  truant  feet  across  the  lawn; 
Unheard  the  shout  that  rent  the  noontide  air 
When  the  slow  dial  lent  a  pause  to  care. 

Up  springs  at  every  step  to  claim  a  tear 
Some  little  friendship  formed  and  cherished  here; 
While  not  the  lightest  leaf  but  trembling  teems 
With  golden  visions  and  romantic  dreams!" 

But  to-day  we  take  up  the  seer's  vision  of  the  heroes  of  Odin  at  Valhalla  ; 
and  lookiug  into  the  great  future  with  great  hope,  "Five  hundred  doors 
and  forty  more  methinks  are  iu  Black  River's  halls;  and  out  from  every 
door  eight  hundred  heroes  issue  forth,  the  world  to  combat  and  transform !" 

Judge  Clark  said  :  The  next  regular  Toast  on  the  programme  is, 

"  Our  Old  Girls." 

This  is  at  least  quaint,  and  possibly  smacks  of  a  double  euteudre.  How 
this  may  be,  I  do  not  know.  While  I  have  no  knowledge  on  the  subject, 
I  may  presume  my  friend  who  will  respond  made  his  own  selection  of 
this  sentiment.  Anyhow,  we  are  anxious  to  hear  him,  and  if  any  alumnus 
of  this  Academy  can  serve  up  "  Our  Old  Girls  "  into  toast,  we  have  no 
doubt  he  can!  I  now  call  up  my  genial  friend  John  C.  Green,  Esq.  of 
Mechanicville,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Green  spoke  somewhat  as  follows  : 

JjCtdies  and  Gentlemen : 

When,  last  evening,  I  received  for  the  first  time  an  intimation  that  I 
was  expected  to  respond  to  this  toast,  I  asked  myself,  •'  Is  the  Master  of 
the  Revels  the  Lord  of  Misrule  or  the  Abbot  of  Unreason,  that  I  am  selected 
for  this  delicate  duty?"  It  is  marvelous  to  me  that,  while  there  are  here  so 
many  of  the  reverend  clergy  whose  duty  it  is  to  deal  with  the  emotions 
and  sentiments,  and  whose  calling  tends  to  keep  alive  in  them  something 
of  the  tenderness  and  enthusiasm  of  youth, — while  there  are  here  repre- 
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sentatives  of  the  wild  and  exuberant  West,  where  they  raise  enthusiasms 
just  as  they  do  cyclones  and  dent  corn, — that  the  choice  of  the  rulers  of 
the  feast  should  have  fallen  upon  au  old  and  withered  lawyer,  whose  heart 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  lie  as  dry  and  crackly  as  an  old  roll  of 
parchment,  and  whose  emotions  and  sentiments  ought  to  have  been  left 
behind  and  forgotten  years  ago. 

But  it  is  too  late  for  such  exceptions  to  be  available.  This  is  no  world 
to  balk  at  fences,  and  this  one  must  be  taken  at  a  flying  leap,  if  we  hit  it 
with  every  hoof  we  have. 

Another  exception  might  also  be  taken  to  the  form  of  the  toast.  I  doubt 
if  it  be  not  "  bad  for  duplicity,"  so  to  speak,  is  possibly  involving  two 
distinct  and  separate  topics,  or,  at  least,  leaving  it  somewhat  doubtful 
which  of  the  two  I  am  expected  to  discuss;  for  all  you  "good  fellows 
whose  beards  are  grey  "  will  know  what  I  mean,  when  I  say,  that  there  is 
more  than  a  mere  verbal  distinction  between  "  Our  Old  Girls"  and  the 
Girls  of  Old!  And  I  think  you  will  all  admit  that  when  an  old  boy  looks, 
with  rheumy  eyes,  through  his  spectacles  upon  an  "  old  girl,"  his  emotions 
and  sentiments,  though  exalted  and  tender  and  respectful,  are  still  very 
different  from  those  which  thrill  his  breast  wrheu  he  evokes  from  her  high 
home  in  his  heart  aud  memory — where  she  dwells  secure,  above  the  con- 
tending currents  of  this  world,  "  exempt  from  mutability  and  decay," 
radiant  aud  fresh  in  eternal  youth, — the  glorified  vision  of  The  Girl  of 
Old! 

So,  you  see,  I  do  not  know  which  to  choose  and  which  to  reject.  Under 
other  circumstances  this  would  have  occasioned  me  no  embarrassment, 
for  if  time  and  opportunity  occurred  I  should  be  delighted  to  embrace  both 
girls  at  once — 


[At  this  point  the  speaker  suddenly  paused,  warned  by  convulsions  of 
laughter  of  the  danger  of  subjecting  the  risibilities  of  the  audience  to  any 
further  strain.  This  speech  transcends  all  reportorial  ability.  This  con- 
densed sketch,  without  the  kaleidoscopic  phases  of  countenance  by  which 
the  utterances  were  accompanied,  can  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  wild 
delight  with  which  they  were  listened  to.  When  the  audience  had  par- 
tially recovered  their  equilibrium,  the  speaker  resumed.  C] 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  respond  to  this  sentiment  without  being  re- 
minded of  those  who  are  not  here ;  and  while  I  rejoice  in  the  visible  pres- 
ence of  so  many  of  our  old  girls,  my  heart  fondly  turns  to  those  whom  we 
cannot  see  with  mortal  eyes. 

"  There  are  more  guests  at  table  than  the  hosts 
Invited.    The  illuminated  hall 
Is  thronged  with  quiet  inoffensive  ghosts, 
As  silent  as  the  pictures  on  the  wall." 

Ah !  gentle  companions  of  our  morning  days !  To  you,  whose  words 
were  our  sweetest  music,  whose  smiles  were  our  best  applause;    to  you 
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who  added  beauty  to  the  bloom  of  May  and  made  the  darkest  days  of  win- 
ter joyous  and  bright;  to  you  who  have  "joined  the  choir  invisible,"  but 
yet  live  in  your  sweet  and  gentle  influence,  which,  mingling  with  the  ruder 
current  of  our  lives,  stayed  our  hearts  in  the  battle  of  life  and  made  us 
purer,  braver,  tenderer  men ;  to  you,  whose  "highborn  kinsmen"  have 
borne  you  away  from  us ;  to  you,  dear  sisters  qf  our  prime, 

"Whose  part  in  all  the  pomp  that  fills 
The  circuit  of  the  summer  hills, 
Is  that  your  graves  are  green;" 

across  the  fast  narrowing  strait  that  yet  divides  us,  I  give  salutation  and 
greeting  to-day!  Though  you  have  vanished  from  our  sight  like  the  blos- 
soms of  the  old  roses  ;  though  you  have  fallen,  silent  forever  like  the  voices 
of  the  old  birds  which  sang  in  those  long  gone  years,  your  shrines  and 
tombs  are  in  the  holiest  minster  of  our  hearts ;  and  ever  and  anon  in 
"  some  truce  of  God  which  breaks  the  strife  "we  turn  aside  from  the  din 
and  dust  of  our  daily  toils  and  cares,  and  with  the  fairest  flowers  of  love 
and  memory  we 

"  Sweeten  your  sad  graves." 
All  things  must  have  au  end,  and  the  waning  light  warns  me  to  a  close. 
When,  in  behalf  of  the  old  girls,  I  close  with  the  closing  seutences  of 
David  Copperfield,  each  heart  among  the  grey  old  boys  will  recall  a  dif- 
ferent name,  but  all  will  feel  that  touch  which  makes  us  all  akin,  and  rev- 
erently write  in  the  sentiment  and  aspiration  which  lives  in  the  words. 
"0  Agnes,  O  my  soul !  So  may  thy  face  be  near  me  when  I  close  my  life 
indeed;  and  when  realities  are  parting  from  me  like  the  shadows  which  I 
now  dismiss, — then  may  thy  form  be  near  me.  pointing  upward !" 

Judge  Clark  said : 

"  The  Academy  and  the  College,'''' 

is  the  Toast  now  in  order. 

It  happened  to  me,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  while  attending  the  Com- 
mencement of  Dartmouth  College,  to  meet  a  young  man — a  student  there,  in 
a  very  pleasant  way,  for  whom  I  remember  to  have  then  predicted  a  bright, 
earnest  and  houorable  future.  He  had  eveu  then  selected  the  Christian 
ministry  for  the  field  of  his  life  work.  In  his  case  my  early  expectations 
have  been  happily  realized.  Graduating  from  college  in  1852,  he  at  once 
became  Principal  of  this  Academy.  Leaviug  here  he  became  Principal  of 
the  Academy  at  New  London,  N.  H.  He  has  since  occupied  commanding 
pulpits  in  his  denomination  and  held  pastoral  charge  of  large  and  influen- 
tial churches.  He  stands  strong  and  able  among  and  with  the  real  friends 
and  promoters  of  sound  learning,  aided  by  the  mental  discipline  born  of 
classical  studies  in  the  academy  and  college.  For  some  years  past,  until 
recently,  he  was  President  of  one  of  the  universities  of  the  State  of  Iowa. 
I  am  now  pleased  to  call  for  response  to  the  sentiment  just  read,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  George  W.  Gardner  of  Winchester,  Mass. 
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Mr.  Gardner  spoke  in  substance  as  follows  : 

I  "would  emphasize  the  words  of  Dr.  Little  in  the  morning's  oration. 
The  mission  of  the  academy  is  to  prepare  young  men  for  college,  and  that 
is  the  relation  in  which  it  stands' to  the  higher  institution.  The  old  time 
academy  gave  an  opportunity  for  college  preparation  which  was  otherwise 
impossible.  Boys  who  were  sent  b}r  their  parents  for  one  term  at  the 
academy  caught  there  an  inspiration  which  earned  them  into  the  wider 
fields  of  college  life.  Many  of  my  students  in  1853  were  preparing  for 
•college,  and  did  faithful  woik.  I  remember  that  the  hour  they  chose  for 
recitation  was  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  they  appoiuted  as  com- 
mittee 1o  see  that  1  was  awake  in  clue  season  him  who  is  on  this  occasion 
the  president  of  the  day.  1  assure  you  that  I  was  faithfully  summoned. 
Walker  was  never  caught  napping  He  sometimes  looks  sleepy,  but  let  me 
tell  you  that  is  the  time  to  look  out  for  him. 

The  academy  is  essentially  what  the  high  school  is  not,  a  college  feeder. 
The  recru  its  for  the  college  come  from  the  ranks  of  the  academy. 

The  acade  my  was  individual  in  its  character,  and  encouraged  individ- 
uality in  its  students.  The  manhood  of  each  pupil  was  developed,  and  the 
main  energies  of  the  teachers  were  not  occupied  in  keeping  the  machinery 
of  the  school  in  running  order.  In  this  respect  I  regard  it  as  superior  to 
the  high  school  as  a  college  helper. 

JSIow  we  have  gathered  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  our  Alma 
Mater,  and  it  should  be  something  more  than  an  occasion  for  mere  compli- 
ment and  congratulation.  It  is  an  opportunity  to  do  something  substan- 
tial for  the  old  academy  on  the  hill.  I  have  not  been  requested  by  any  one 
to  say  this.  I  suppose  that  it  is  because  I  am  so  much  in  the  habit  of  ask- 
ing for  money  in  connection  with  schools  that  I  do  it  this  time.  It  is  said 
th  at  a  Western  college  president  cauuot  make  a  speech  without  putting  in 
a  plea  for  funds,  and  on  this  afternoon  I  would  say  to  the  long-pursed  men 
among  the  alumni  that  this  occasion  should  not  be  neglected.  It  is  an 
opportunity  to  give  your  Alma  Mater  a  homestead  worthy  of  her  and  of 
you,  that  she  may  be  better  fitted  for  the  work  she  is  doing.  A  good  build- 
ing should  be  put  up,  well  furnished  and  endowed,  and  now  is  the  time  to 
do  it.  Black  River  Academy  then  will  do  a  work  in  the  next  fifty  years  of 
which  we  shall  be  proud. 

Judge  Clark  said  :  We  now  have, 

<f  The  Farm  and  llie  Academy.''' 

The  "  farm  "  is  new.  We  have  heard  something  about  the  "  Academy" 
before.  I  do  not  know  how  much  my  friend  who  will  respond  to  this  toast 
knows  about  the  "  farm,"  in  this  connection ;  I  only  know  he  is  too  exact 
and  radical  in  his  mental  conclusions  not  to  see  clearly,  and  as  an  educator 
appreciate  fully,  in  this  farming  community  the  close  and  educational 
relations  between  the  "  Farm  and  the  Academy."  And  I  call  for  l'esponse 
upon  my  friend,  George  A.  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Bellows  Falls,  student  in 
1870-73. 
'9 
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Mr.  Brown  responded  thus  : 
Mr.   Toastmaster  and  Brethren  of  Black  Elver  Academy : 

It  is  not  inappropriate,  it  seems  to  me,  on  this  occasion,  when  our  minds 
are  busy  with  the  early  days  of  this  honored  Institution,  and  revert  to  the- 
pleasure  and  profit  which  we  have  all  derived  from  our  common  benefac- 
tress that  we  place  together  for  a  moment,  at  least,  the  farm  and  the 
academy.  For  their  relation  to  each  other  has  ever  been  peculiarly  inti- 
mate. If  it  is  true  that  "  an  honest  raau  is  the  noblest  work  of  God,"  is  it- 
not  also  true  that  farming  is  the  noblest  work  of  man?  If  it  is  true  that 

"  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing" 
and  Pope's  injunction  to 

"  Drink  deep  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring," 
a  wise  one,  it  is  well  that  the  threshold  of  the  common  school  and  of  the 
academy,  at  least  figuratively  speaking,  should  stand  close  together.  To 
how  many  in  this  numerous  gathering  do  the  farm  and  academy  seem 
almost  inseparable,  standing,  as  they  do,  on  either  side  of  life's  early  path- 
way ;  and  in  their  minds  to-day  they  see  not  only  the  old  academy  but  also- 
the  farm  from  which  they  came  hither  in  quest  of  an  education. 

How  generous  a  contribution  has  the  farm  made,  during  tnis  half  cen- 
tury of  the  academy's  honorable  career,  to  the  bone  and  sinew  that  have 
wrought  so  grandly  for  her  renown !  Here  the  farmer  has  brought  hi& 
treasures  for  deposit — the  boys  and  girls — and  received  them,  back  with 
added  interest,  intelligence  quickened,  knowledge  enlarged,  judgment 
sharpened,  and  aspiration  awakened. 

Could  the  tongue  in  yonder  bell  be  imbued  with  speech,  and  Were  it  com- 
missioned to  enumerate  its  obligations,  it  would  first  declare  its  indebted- 
ness to  the  thousand  farms,  stretching  away  along  the  hills  and  among  the 
valleys.  And  could  these  farms  on  this  golden  anniversary  have  the  power 
of  speech,  what  a  chorus  of  gratitude  would  arise.  The  farm  and  the 
academy  have  ever  stood  as  mutual  debtors  and  mutual  benefactors-. 

'''Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
When  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay; 
Princes  and  lords  may  nourish,  or  may  fade ; 
A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made  ; 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride, 
When  once  destroyed,  can  never  be  supplied." 

It  is  pleasant  as  one  of  the  younger  students  to  participate  in  the  festivi- 
ties of  this  day.  It  does  young  people  good  to  read  in  the  tender  words 
aud  falling  tear  the  affectionate  regard  which  our  older  and  honored  breth- 
ren bear  to  our  common  mother.  Well  may  she  in  maternal  pride,  as  an 
epitome  of  her  history,  to-clay  exclaim  circumspice  I  So  long  as  this  river 
shall  seek  the  sea,  may  the  bell  of  Black  Kiver  Academy  pour  its  melody 
upon  this  valley !  While  these  mountains  stand,  may  they  look  down  upon 
fertile  farms,  cultivated  by  intelligent  and  happy  husbandmen ! 

Men  and  women,  the  boys  and  girls  of  fifty  years  ago,  we  of  a  more 
recent  date  salute  you,  and  commingle  our  praise  and  affection  with  yours. 
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Distinctly  do  I  remember  how  Prof.  Giffiu,  whose  absence  I  am  sorry  to 
■notice,  gave  the  boys  The  Launching  of  the  Ship  to  commit  to  memory 
and  declaim.  One  after  another,  under  his  critical  eye,  went  upon  that 
platform  to  which  frequent  reference  has  been  made,  aud  "spoke  his 
piece."  I  would  in  closing  repeat  the  final  stanza,  addressing  it,  not  to 
the  ship  of  state,  as  does  the  author,  but  the  dear  old  Academy: 

"  Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea. 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee; 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears, 
Our  faith  triumphant  o'er  our  fears, 
Are  all  with  thee, — are  all  with  thee." 

Judge  Clark  said  :  We  have  next, 

"  The  Teachers  of  Black  River  Academy.^'' 

We  have  a  gentleman  with  us,  who  was  to  the  manor  born,  but  who 
seeks  his  rewards  elsewhere;  a  studeut  of  our  nourishing  mother  between 
the  years  1853  and  1865;  who  knows  about  many  of  the  "  Teachers  "  of 
those  days.  For  response,  I  call  upon  Thatcher  B.  Dunn,  Esq.,  of  Gard- 
ner, Mass. 

Mr.  Dunn  responded: 

It  would  have  been  more  fitting  in  mmy  respects  had  some  oue  of  the 
older  students  been  selected  to  respond  to  this  sentiment;  but  from  the 
fact  that  my  school  days  at  Black  River  Academy  commenced  in  1851, 
about  the  middle  of  the  secoud  decade,  when  C.  B.  Smith  was  principal, 
Hiram  Hitchcock,  Associate,  and  jolly  Dr.  Buteau,  teacher  of  modern  lan- 
guages, (I  remember  him  especially  because  occasionally  I  enjoyed  the 
high  distinction  of  sitting  in  his  lap  at  chapel  exercises)  continuing  along 
through  the  third  and  fairly  into  the  fourth  decade,  finishing  in  1866  when 
Mr.  Hyde  was  principal,  and  Miss  Arnold  preceptress,  perhaps  I  have 
been  under  the  instruction  of  aud  acquainted  with  more  of  the  teachers 
than  most  of  the  students.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  speak  of  each  teacher 
in  particular;  Capt.  Atherton  in  his  admirable  address  last  evening  has 
covered  that  ground ;  but  rather  of  their  work  and  its  results. 

Black  River  Academy  never  had  any  endowment,  and  for  most  of  the 
time  its  teachers  have  had  to  rely  entirely  upon  tuitions  for  their  support. 
This  is  to  be  deplored,  but  it  is  not  entirely  without  compensation ;  for 
teachers  thus  thrown  upon  their  own  resources  are  stimulated  to  their  best 
endeavors ;  and  the  fact  that  the  school  under  such  circumstances  has 
been  kept  alive  and  most  of  the  time  for  fifty  years  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion, is  the  best  proof  that  its  instructors  have  been  men  aud  women  of 
ability  and  energy,  and,  more  than  all.  have  possessed  the  teaching  faculty ; 
— a  rare  gift,  not  always  appreciated. 

In  the  early  days  of  this  couutry  our  fathers  built  churches  and  school 
houses  side  by  side;  yet  even  to-day,  while  we  demand  that  our  ministers 
of  the  gospel  shall  not  only  be  men  of  piety  aud  broad  learning,  but  that 
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they  shall  have  special  qualifications  that  go  to  make  them  successful 
preachers,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  any  one  having  sufficient  educa- 
tion will  do  to  teach  school.  When  shall  we  learn  that  to  be  areal  teacher 
requires  the  choicest  natural  gifts  and  the  ripest  culture?  Ministers  have 
their  congregations  but  one  day  iu  the  week;  their  hearers  for  the  most 
part  are  persons  with  characters  already  formed ;  but  the  teacher  has  our 
children  five  days  in  the  week,  and  at  an  age  when  they  cannot  help  receiv- 
ing impressions  that  shall  tell  for  time  and  eternity.  That  every  pupil  is 
unconsciously  impressed  with  the  characteristics  of  the  teacher  I  firmly 
believe,  so  that  in  a  psychologic  sense  every  teacher  leaves  his  own  image 
impressed  upon  each  pupil. 

How  much  we  owe  to  these  faithful  teach  >rs!  How  they  led  us  from  at 
reluctant  aimless  study  to  love  our  work,  and  awakened  in  us  some  ambi- 
tion for  the  future  I  If  we  have  never  taken  them  by  the  hand  and  thanked 
them  for  their  labors,  we  acknowledge  the  obligation  now.  And  to  those 
who  ai'e  present  to-day,  we  would  say,  God  bless  you.  In  the  brief  time  I 
may  occupy  I  cannot  speak  of  individual  teichers,  and  then,  the  known 
modesty  of  many  that  are  present  would  forbid.  But  I  shall  not  offend,  I 
am  sure,  if  I  refer  to  one  who  has  joined  that  "  innumerable  company"  to 
whom  Bro.  Green  has  just  paid  such  eloquent  tribute.  I  refer  to  Miss- 
Julia  E.  Batchelder,  Preceptress  from  the  fall  of  1862  to  the  fall  of  186<t 
under  M.  C.  Hyde  as  Principal.  Her  very  presence  was  an  inspiration.  If 
we  did  not  like  our  books,  we  would  study  to  please  her.and  soon  the  study 
itself  became  a  pleasure.  She  was  always  interested  in  her  pupils,  and  as 
a  result  her  pupils  always  had  the  highest  respect  and  admiration  for  her. 

Finally,  the  best  reward  that  you  who  have  been  our  teachers  can  have-, 
is  the  consciousness  that  so  mauy  of  your  pupils  scattered  all  over  the 
country  are  living  lives  of  wider  usefulness  and  therefore  capable  of  greater 
enjoyment  because  of  your  faithful  labor. 

Judge  Clark  said  t 

"School  Traditions," 
is  the  next  Toast  in  order.  I  see  the  point.  Having  been  a  student  of 
Black  River  Academy  iu  1835,  the  year  of  its  birth,  and  afterwards  its 
Principal,  I  know  and  feel  the  fun  and  force  of  some  of  its  "  Traditions."" 
Whether  my  friend  who  will  respond  to  this  toast  will  chiefly  refer  to 
Black  River  notions,  or  take  a  wider  range,  I  do  not  know.  He  does.  We 
will  hear  from  Prof.  Clarence  W.  Scott  of  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover, 
1ST.  H.,  student  in  1868. 

Mr.  Scott  thus  replied : 

To  speak  upon  a  subject  like  this  I  should  not  wish,  as  Mrs.  Malaprop 
might  say,  to  affect  a  nice  dissimulation  of  terms.  I  wish  to  be  as  inde- 
pendent as  if  I  were  discussing  the  tariff  question  from  the  stand  point  of 
one  of  the  great  political  parties. 

School  life  is  a  kingdom,  shut  in  from  the  outside  universe  like  the  happy 
valley  of  Rasselas,  and  is  furnished  with  all  the  appliances  and  conven- 
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iences  of  any  full  grown  kingdom.  Therefore  it  is  not  wanting  in  tradi- 
tions. We  remember  a  charm  in  the  beauty  of  the  autumn  days  on  these 
hills,  which  was  not  in  the  outline  of  the  mountain  against  unclouded  blue, 
nor  in  the  brilliant  red  and  gold  of  glowing  maples.  It  was  the  sunny 
haze  which  threw  a  glamour  over  both  mountain  and  maples  ;  and  we  re- 
member in  the  history  of  school  life  that  the  traditions  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  that  people  gave  a  powerful  charm  to  those  times. 

Every  school  has  its  traditions.  If  you  were  to  establish  an  academy  on 
the  top  of  Saltash  Mountain,  it  would  have  a  full  set  of  traditions  in  six 
weeks.  The  stories  of  the  feats  of  prowess  performed  by  the  fathers  are 
faithfully  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  of  them  that  gather 
on  the  hill,  and  are  regarded  with  awe  by  each  set  of  youngsters  until 
eclipsed  by  some  deed  of  their  own.  Great  is  the  glory  rendered  to  him 
who  invents  a  prank  worthy  to  be  enrolled  among  the  traditions  which 
shall  edify  posterity. 

When  a  school  caunot  iuveut  traditions  of  its  own,  it  borrows  them.  For 
instance,  that  time  honored  one,  hoary  with  age,  of  removing  the  tongue 
from  the  bell  or  introducing  into  the  post  of  honor  some  astonished  animal 
from  a  neighboring  fiock.  The  mania  for  importing  traditions  is  even 
carried  so  far  that  they  are  brought  across  the  ocean.  If  the  cable  brings 
the  news  that  it  rains  in  London,  umbrellas  are  raised  in  Boston,  and  such 
schools  do  not  play  base  ball.  The  traditional  game  is  cricket.  The  annals 
of  Black  River  Academy  show  no  such  lack  of  patriotism.  Tradition 
speaks  of  a  certain  bouquet  hard  won  upon  the  ball  ground  of  a  rival  nine, 
and  tells  of  the  ovation  which  the  conquering  party  received  when  they 
came  home  with  their  glory  and  their  wounded. 

The  reminiscences  of  this  occasion  would  tell  us  that  the  most  powerful 
tradition  is  the  influence  of  the  fair  sex,  and  the  so  called  sterner  sex  may 
almost  feel  from  the  speeches  here  to-day  lhat  they  are  being  dragged  at 
the  triumphal  car  of  woman. 

There  is  an  ancient  tradition  of  a  much  frequented  place  of  resort,  known 
as  the  theater,  also,  of  exciting  debates  in  the  Adelphic  Union, and  briefer, 
but  more  trying  scenes  at  the  door  after  Lyceum,  missing  hats,  belated 
travelers  on  the  homeward  way,  and  struggles  with  the  10  o'clock  rule. 
The  books  of  tradition  contain  one  chapter  called  "  Beading  Clubs,"  in 
which  many  things  are  written.  The  tradition  of  secret  societies  has  been 
carefully  preserved.  They  have  existed  in  forms  known  to  the  historic 
muse  as  "Eta  Pi,"  "K.  K.  K.,"  "  Hifalutin  Club,"  "  B.  B.  A.  N.  S."  "  M. 
P.  B."  and  other  mystic  letters.  Lunar  eclipses  have  also  been  attended 
with  traditional  rites,  prominent  among  which  is  the  mysterious  ringing  of 
bells.  For  years  there  was  a  traditional  observance  of  May  day  and  a  pil- 
grimage to  Cavendish  gorge  every  autumn. 

The  last  to  linger  are  the  traditions  of  mischief.  A  man  awakes  one 
morning  to  find  the  vehicle  in  which  he  made  his  daily  round  is  gone  from 
its  accustomed  place.  Search  is  made  through  all  the  neighborhood  to  no 
purpose,  but  when  the  students  go  up  the  hill  to  the  academy  that  morn- 
ing, there  is  the  missing  cart,  perched  on  the  roof  of  the  horse  sheds;  and 
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the  question  still  remains  unanswered,  "Who  put  the  cart  on  the  shed?" 
If  the  younger  portion  of  the  school  are  dissatisfied  with  the  lines  drawn 
between  older  and  younger  in  the  invitations  to  a  school  entertainment, 
they  soothe  their  feelings  by  a  liberal  dose  of  red  pepper  to  the  other  party. 
The  pungent  memories  of  that  occasion  still  linger  about  the  school  tradi- 
tions of  Black  River  Academy. 

Judge  Clark  said  :  Our  next  Toast  is. 

"  Education." 

This  theme  will  be  discussed  by  a  gentleman  who  was  Priucipal  of  the 
Academy  in  1875-6,  and  who  has  been  largely  interested  in  educational 
work.     I  name  the  Eev.  Herbert  Tilden  of  Olcltown,  Me. 

Mr.  Tilden  spoke  as  follows  : 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  "  Patience  "  would  be  a  more  fit  sub- 
ject than  "  Education."  Ten  years  ago  I  went  up  to  the  Academy  to  begin 
school.  I  taught  one  year ;  and  now  for  the  first  time  I  come  back  to 
these  scenes  of  my  former  labor;  I  am  happy  in  receiving  the  cordial  wel- 
come, and  the  assurances  of  kindly  remembrance  from  so  many  of  my 
pupils. 

My  contribution  to  the  success  and  honor  of  this  Institution  in  the  past 
is  a  very  humble  one,  and  yet  I  rejoice  in  all  that  has  been  done  in  the  half 
century,  whose  proud  memorial  has  been  so  clearly  seen  to-day.  I  come 
from  the  State  of  Maine,  as  a  minister,  to  pronounce  the  benediction  of 
God  upon  this  Academy  for  days  to  come,  as  it  has  manifestly  rested  upon 
it  in  days  past. 

The  theme  to  which  I  am  to  address  myself  is  very  broad,  but  I  must 
say  only  a  word  now.  "  Education,"  what  is  it  but  the  leading  out  of  the 
mind  from  the  dark  prisou  house  to  the  lighted  realm  of  truth.  It  is,  as  a 
process,  the  flight  of  thought  to  the  goal  of  fact,  the  unfolding  of  that 
which  God  has  first  enfolded  within  us,  the  evolution  of  intellect,  the  ;<  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest,"  the  enthronement  of  truth  in  every  realm,  the  banish- 
ment of*  ignorance  and  error. 

Michael  Augelo  saw  in  the  rough  block  of  marble  by  the  wayside  an 
auge!,  which  his  genius  and  patience  freed  and  enthroned  in  beauty.  So, 
the  mission  of  true  education  is  always,  to  cut  the  rude  elemeuts  of  human 
nature  into  the  lines  of  beauty  and  virtue,  and  rear  mighty  bulwarks  of 
defence  against  the  onsets  of  vice  and  pauperism.  Right  character  is  only 
the  legitimate  consequence  of  right  culture. 

As  John  Milton,  the  blind  bard  of  England,  has  substantially  said :  The 
end  of  knowledge  is  to  know  God,  and  out  of  that  knowledge  to  imitate 
Him,  as  best  we  may,  in  our  love  and  purity.  May  the  instructions  of  this 
Institution  ever  include  this  sublimest  reach  of  soul.  For  then  and  thus 
will  the  Academy  become  a  beacon  light  on  the  mountain  top  of  truth,  a 
pillar  in  the  temple  of  our  God. 
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Judge  Clark  said :  The  next  sentiment  of  the  hour  will  be  the 

':  Official  Farewell," 

by  the  outgoing  Principal  of  the  Academy,  John  Pickard,  A.  B.,  whose 
official  relation  to  the  Institution  now  close.  Other  voices  speak  to  him, 
and  he  listens  and  goes,  to  the  regret  of  his  many  friends  and  patrons. 
We  will  hear  his  final  words  of  farewell. 

Mr.  Pickard  said  he  had  sought  to  avoid  speaking  at  that  time.  He  had 
no  intention  of  boring  them,  but  would  simply  express  his  enjoyment  of 
the  occasion.  He  warmly  congratulated  himself  and  the  assembled  com- 
pany upon  the  success  of  the  substitutes  whieh  he  had  provided.  He  spoke 
of  the  pleasure  of  his  stay  at  Black  River  Academy  and  expressed  his  re- 
gret at  leaving,  adding  a  word  of  farewell. 

Judge  Clark  said  :  We  now  have  to  announce, 

"  The  Coming  Principal," 

as  the  last  regular  Toast  of  the  feast.  The  young  man  who  will  respond 
has  our  best  and  sincere  wishes  for  his  usefulness  and  success  in  his  new 
field  of  labor,  and  I  am  pleased  to  name  Henry  H.  Kendall,  A.  B.,  as  the 
incoming  Principal  of  the  Academy. 

In  response  Mr.  Kendall  modestly  and  simply  expressed  his  sense  of 
responsibility  in  assuming  the  position  of  Principal  of  the  Academy,  and 
said  in  behalf  of  himself  and  his  associates  that  there  would  be  no  failure 
in  duty  as  far  as  lay  within  their  power. 

Among  the  early  speakers  Hon.  Redfield  Proctor,  Ex.  Governor  of  Ver- 
mont, student  in  '43,  was  very  happily  introduced  by  Judge  Clark,  and 
made  a  short  speech,  the  report  of  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain. 

C. 

The  following  telegram  was  received  during  the  exercises  : 

Gainsville,  Ela.,  Aug.  25,  1885. 
To  Judge  Walkek,  President  Semi-Centennial  B.  R.  A.  Ludlow,  Vt. : 

With  thermometer  at  ninety-six,  the  old  students  of  Black  River  Acade- 
my have  the  warmest  regards  of  one  of  the  "Lavender." 

H.  F.  DUTTON. 

Numerous  letters  were  received  from  old  teachers  and  students  by  the 
Committee  on  Invitations,  some  of  which  were  read  by  Miss  Lily  Rob- 
bins,  Secretary. 

Clover  Springs,  Nev.,  July  15,  1885. 
Miss  Lily  E.  A.  Robbins,  Sec.  Com.  Inv.  B.  R.  A.  Semi-Centennial: 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  something  very  nearly  akin  to  homesickness  that 
I  acknowledge  the  receipt  on  the  14th  inst..  of  an  invitation  to  attend  the 
Semi-Centennial  celebration  of  the  founding  of  the  Black  River  Academy, 
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to  be  held  in  Ludlow  on  the  26th  prox.  and  at  the  same  time  to  realize  the 
impossibility  of  my  being  in  attendance.  My  sisters,  also,  were  each  the 
recipient  at  the  same  time  of  like  cordial  invitations.'  In  their  and  my 
own  behalf,  we  thank  yon  for  the  pleasant  greeting,  and  most  sincerely 
regret  the  circumstances  that  compel  our  unavoidable  absence  from  the 
contemplated  reunion.  How  vividly  the  scene  presents  itself  to  one's 
imagination,  when,  on  the  morning  of  Aug.  26th,  the  teachers  and  pupils 
— past  and  present — assemble  in  glad  reunion  once  more  to  answer  "  pres- 
ent" at  the  calling  of  the  roll.  What  a  delightful  time  you  will  have! 
How  many  former  friendships  will  be  renewed,  thattimo  and  absence  have 
caused  to  be  but  a  fond  memory !  May  your  anticipations  be  realized  to 
their  utmost  limit, — and  more.  May  theold  Black  River  Academy  prove 
too  small  to  contain  the  joyful  people  that  will  have  met  together  in  fond 
remembrance  of  their  Alma  Mater.  Though  in  person  we  shall  be  absent, 
our  hearts  will  be  with  you,  and  when  the  day  comes,  be  assured,  that  our 
most  fervent  wish  will  be  for  the  success  in  every  way  of  the  reuniou,  and 
our  deepest  regret,  our  absence.  Please  remember  us  to  all  of  our  former 
teach  ersand  school-mates  there  present.  With  kindest  wishes  and  re- 
gards to  all,  we  are,  very  sincerely, 

WlLLARD   BURBANK. 

Mrs.  Lizzie  S.  (Burbank)  Schumacher, 
Mrs.  Margie  L.  (Burbank)  Clay. 

Detroit,  Mich-,  Aug.  22,  1885. 
John  P.  Hoskison,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir: 

Is  it  because  I  have  been  such  an  itinerant 
during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  as  to  have  my  whereabouts  unknown 
to  you,  that  I  received  my  invitation  second  haud  to  the  reunion  of  the 
students  of  Black  River  Academy  upon  its  semi-centennial  celebration, 
instead  of  getting  it  direct  from  the  Secretary ;  or  is  it  because  our  Alma 
Hater  disowns  the  genus  tramp,  and  excludes  him  when  she  gathers  her 
brood  under  her  wing?  My  invitation  came  addressed  in  the  (to  me)  very 
familiar  chirography  of  our  quondam  fellow  student  and  instructor,  Hiram 
Hitchcock.  It  comes  without  comment,  so  I  presume  he  has  been  appointed 
an  aid  to  the  Secretary.  It  will  not  be  possible  for  me  to  be  with  you  on 
the  26th,  except  in  spirit,  but  your  invitation  brings  back  many  pleasant 
memories. 

I  was  a  student  (nominally  a  student,)  at  B.  R.  Academy  from  the  fall  of 
'50  to  the  summer  of  '52.  I  am  not  aware  of  having  distinguished  myself 
at  her  black-boards  nor  on  her  rostrum,  nor  yet  in  that  pleasant  auxiliary 
of  B.  R.  A.  which  stood  on  the  opposite  bank  of  Black  River,  in  the  rear 
of  the  Railroad  House,  where,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  used  to  always  have  to 
"  give  me  pins  "  to  make  the  game  even.  Is  the  old  bowling  alley  still 
there,  and  is  it  still  warmed  on  Saturdays  only,  during  the  fall  and  winter 
season,  and  is  that  the  place  still  where  students  most  do  congregate  on 
that  particular  day  of  those  seasons,  as  of  yore? 
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Mr.  Chairman,  your  invitation  awakens  in  me  not  only  the  pleasant 
recollections  of  school  boy  days  at  Ludlow,  but  it  brings  back  happy  recol- 
lections of  several  reunions  there;  the  last  one  attended  by  me  being  dis- 
tinguished by  the  presentation  of  a  watch  to  our  former  Principal,  Claudius 
B.  Smith.  It  also  brings  to  me  delightful  memoi'ies  of  several  smaller  "  re- 
unions "  of  the  students  of  '50-'51-'52,  held  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. In  1855  by  invitation  of  Edwin  Blood  I  went  down  from  Boston 
(where  I  was  then  living,)  to  Newburyport,  Mass.,  for  a  small  "reunion" 
of  former  B.  R.  A.  students.  Ned  had  just  returned  from  Calcutta,  and 
celebrated  by  inviting  Nahum  Harwood,  Daniel  F.  Long  and  me  for  a  week's 
course  of  aquatics.  A  goodly  number  of  Ned's  vonng  lady  friends  lent 
their  aid  to  make  the  occasion  as  pleasant  as  possible.  We  sailed  up  the 
Merrimac  oue  dav,  gave  a  day  to  surf  bathiug  at  S  disbury  Beach,  and  the 
balance  of  the  time  to  cod-fishimj  off  Cape  Ann  and  on  the  Ipswich  fish- 
ing grounds.  Later  the  same  year,  by  invitation  of  Hiram  Hitchcock,  I 
met  at  Nahant,  Mass.,  Horatio  Maynard,  Ned  Blood,  Nahum  Harwood, 
Dan  Long,  Geo.  E.  Bryant  and  Augustus  C.  Hall  at  that  splendid  ho-stelrie, 
the  Nahant  House.  There,  also,  for  several  years  five  or  six  of  the  above 
congenial  spirits  met  annually  for  a  few  days,  sailing,  fishing  aud  reviving 
of  Ludlow  memories. 

In  the  ante-bellum  days  Iwas  clerk  at  the  St.  Charles  hotel,  New  Orleans, 
with  Mr.  Hitchcock  as  chief.  During  the  winter  of  1858-9  Ned  Blood 
arrived  there,  and  Hiram  and  Mirv  Maynard  Hitchcock,  Blood  and  I  had 
a  "  re-union."  The  summer  of '51)  Blood  and  I  traveled  up  the  Mississippi 
river  together. 

During  and  since  the  war  Messrs.  Hitchcock,  Hall.  Harwood.  Blood, 
Long  and  I  met  in  "  reunion  "  four  or  five  times  at  the  Parker  House,  Bos- 
ton, and  once  at  the  Massasoit  House,  Springfield;  at  both  of  which  places 
we  revived  old  memories  over  the  best  dinners  which  those  establishments 
could  serve,  sitting  down  at  9  p.  m.,  '"making  a  night  of  it,"  but  we  made 
no  abuse  of  the  champagne  nor  of  the  other  good  things  there  in  such  pro- 
fusion, nor  of  ourselves.  At  that  time  I  was  keeping  the  Osburn  House, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  While  there  it  was  my  pleasure  to  have  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hitchcock,  Addie  Proctor  Smith,  Blood  and  Harwood,  as  guests.  In  1870 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hitchcock  and  Mr.  Harwood  visited  me  at  the  Bay  State 
House,  Worcester,  Mass.  In  1872  I  was  keeping  the  Bath  House,  Mobile, 
Ala.,  and  there  I  had  the  pleasure  of  having  Otis  and  Lizzie  Hopkins,  Ly- 
man and  Julia  Dickinson  Watson,  as  guests  at  the  same  time.  I  invited 
the  party  to  an  excursion  out  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  we  had  a  little 
"reunion  "  there. 

In  1873  I  opened  the  Grand  Central  Hotel  at  Omaha,  Nebraska,  and  the 
first  name  on  the  register  was  Nahum  Harwood.  While  there  I  had  as 
guests  at  different  times,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hitchcock,  Mr.  Harwood,  Julia 
Dickinson  Watson,  Norris  Dickinson,  E.  G.  Pettigrew,  Richard  E.  Sewall, 
aud  Geo.  E.  Bryant ;  and  there  I  had  for  neighbors  Chas.  B.  Rustin,  Wal- 
lace W.  Marsh,  Stella  Marsh  Champlin,  Cornelia  Smith  Downs  and  Helen 
Ives  Smith.  While  at  Omaha  it  was  my  painful  privilege  to  take  care  of 
10 
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^oor  Norris  Dickinson  in  his  last  illness.  At  his  funeral,  there  in  the  very 
center  of  the  continent,  I  counted  thirteen  people  whom  I  had  known  in. 
L'Kllow  in  1850  to  '52.  This  sad  "  reunion  "  of  former  students  of  B.  R.  A. 
w  is  the  only  one  of  the  many  in  which  Thave  participated  in  the  past  quar_. 
ter  of  a  century  and  more,  having  any  suggestion  of  sadness  attending  it. - 

Novv  Mr.  (Chairman,  a  word  more  and  I  will  close.  You  have  seen  how 
I  nave  kept  alive  my  m-emory  of  Ludlow  days  by  frequent  small  "reunions" 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Gulf,  and  from  the  green  hills  of  Vermont  to  the 
broad  prairies  of  Nebraska;  ami  among  all  whom  I  have  met  (save  ouly 
poor  Norris  Dickinson,  and  excepting  the  occasion  of  his  funeral)  none  of 
those  former  students  of  whom  you  speak  as  being  "in  the  last  scene  of 
the  last  act  of  the  drama  of  life."  Those  whom- 1  have  met  have  seemed, 
to  me  boys  and  girls,  rather  more  inclined. to  be  jolly  than  thirty-five  years- 
ago,  and  I  hope  those  whom  you  meet  on  the  26th  inst.  will  so  appear  to> 
you. 

Hopiug  I  am  not  wholly  forgotten  by  the  students  of  '50,  '51,  and  '52,  and. 
with  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  "  old  Academy  on  the  hill,"  and  for 
her  scattered  brood,  I  am, 

Fraternally  yours, 

GEORGE  THRALL. 

Madison,  Wis.,  Aug.  19,  1885. 
John  P.  Hosivisoisr, 

My  Dear  Friend : 

Sickness  has  prevented  me  until  this  late- 
day  from  acknowledging  your  warm  invitation  to  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
of  Black  River  Academy.  For  the  last  four  months  I  have  been  very  much 
of  an  invalid,  (the  result  of  a  fall,  with  special  injury  to  the  right  arm)  and 
am  now  far  from  well. 

If  it  was  not  for  the  weakness  and  suffering,  I  certainly  should  put  in  an 
app  jaran.e  at  the  old  Academy  on  the  hill,  even  if  my  arm  was  in  a  sling. 
Please  remember  me  kindly  to  all  of  the  old  Alumni  with  whom  I  v\as- 
formerly  acquainted,  who  may  be  present  at  the  Anniversary. 

Yours  truly, 

GEO.  B.  BURROWS. 

Bernardstost,  Mass..  Aug.  25,  1885. 
Miss  Lily  E.  A.  Robbists  : 

I  had  hoped  to  attend  the  Semi-Centennial  of  Black 
River  Academy,  but  having  returned  home  only  yesterday  from  a  three 
weeks  vacation,  I  find  it  inconsistent  with  other  duties  for  me  to  attend  ;. 
so  I  must  forego  that  pleasure. 

I  graduated  from  the  Academy  in  the  class  of  1845 ;  I  therefore  send  the 
con gratulations  of  that  class.  Long  live  Black  River  Academy!  not  to 
send  out  a  stream  of  dark  water,  as  its  name  might  indicate ;  but  pure  and 
clear  to  purify  and  refresh  society. 

Fraternally, 

J.  H.  PARMELEE. 
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Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  Aug.  19,  1885. 
Dear  Miss  Bobbins  ; 

My  brother,  Mr.  A.  N.  Jenne  of  Rutland,  au  old  student  at  Black  River 
Academy,  has  just  forwarded  to  me  the  invitation  received  from  Ludlow 
for  the  Reunion  on  the  26th  instant. 

As  I  have  the  pleasure  or  honor  of  being  one  of  the  students  in  the 
"  Auld  laug  syne,"  I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  my  "  regrets  "  at  my  ina- 
bility to  be  present  in  person. 

What  thronging  memories  crowd  upon  us  at  mention  of  the  name  of  our 
"  Alma  Hater!"  what  pictures  of  student  life.  I  see  as  but  yesterday  the 
teachers  and  pupils  of  thirty  years  ago.  Our  Professor  (whom  the  wags 
of  school  dubbed  "  C.  B.  the  Mighty,")  bore  the  uncommon  (?)  tho'  uot 
unhonored  name  of  Smith,  spelled  without  a  "  y  "  or  "  e  "  final.  I  remem- 
ber him  as  pains-taking,  kind,  faithful,  noble.  We,  who  have  made  teach- 
ing a  life-long  profession,  can  only  know  the  varied  work,  the  peculiar 
trials,  as  well  as  the  joys  and  reward  of  the  conscientious  teacher.  What 
good  times  we  used  to  have!  what  fun  in  recitations,  what  emulation  in 
studies!  What  bright  "  papers  "  the  "girls  "  used  to  read  at  the  Lyce- 
ums, where  the  "  boys  "  discussed  and  settled  grave  and  weighty  questions 
that  have  puzzled  statesmen  since  the  days  of  Adams  and  Jefferson;  and 
If  politicians  have  opened  discussions  since,  so  much  the  worse  for  the 
■question  and  the  politician!  What  closing  exercises  as  we  rounded  up  the 
term!  What  dramatic  entertainments  were  gotten  up  for  the  good-natured 
.and  enthusiastic  public!  I  never  remember  any  "  Lady  of  Lyons  "  so  finely 
put  upon  the  stage  as  in  our  own  Academy  ;  never  so  elegant  a  "Claude 
Meluotte"  as  our  own  Hiram  Hitchcock  making  love  to  •■'  Pauline,"  whom 
he  afterwards  married;  and  such  piano  music  by  "  home  talent  "  and  fel- 
low students  from  abroad ! 

Rubenstein  and  Joseffy  never  delighted  their  audiences  more  than  our 
pianists  did  theirs.  Ah!  happy,  busy  days!  happy  busy  pupils!  In  this 
"  far-away  land  "  the  aggressive,  progressive  New  Euglaucler  is  an  impor- 
tant element  in  civilization,  bringing  capital  and  culture  to  the  country, 
and  the  "  Green  Mountain  Boys  "  are  well  represented.  Some  are  "  cattle 
kings,"  wealthy  ranchmen,  some  "bonanza"  miners,  busy,  energetic, 
prosperous;  and  in  this  Great  South  West,  where  every  nationality,  as 
well  as  every  State  in  the  Union  is  represented,  I  am  always  glad  and 
proud  to  say  that  "I  am  a  Vermonter!"  Fellow-students,  I  send  to  you 
mygreetiug  and  congratulations  on  this  day  and  occasion,  old  and  young; 
we  will  all  join  in  best  wishes  for  long-life  and  prosperity  to  our  beloved 
"  Alma  Metier."   ' 

Truly  yours, 

ELIZA  JENNE  WARNER. 

Boston,  Mass.,  July  9,  1885. 
J.  P.  HoskisoN,  Chairman, 

Dear  Sir: 

I  am  very  glad  to  receive  your  kind  invi- 
tation, though  it  is  qnite  uncertain  whether  I  may  be  able  to  accept.     I 
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thought  it  was  over  fifty  years  since  I  attended  Black  River  Academy,  as  I 
was  quite  a  small  boy,  and  am  now  in  my  sixty-third  year.  With  kind 
wishes  for  the  success  of  your  proposed  meeting, 

I  am  yours  truly, 

GEO.  T.  ANGELL. 

Waukesha,  Wis.,  Aug.  17,  1885. 
Hon.  W.  H.  Walker,  Pres.  Trustees  B.  R.  Academy, 
Dear  Sir: 

It  i.s  with  profound  regret  that  myself  and  wife  are  not 
situated  so  as  to  do  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  alumni  of  Black 
River  Academy  on  Aug.  25th.  It  is  a  point  of  clustering  interests  with 
me.  It  was  here  that  I  first  attempted  to  break  the  incrustations  of  coun- 
try verdure.  It  was  here  that  I  acquired  the  rudiments  of  what  little  edu- 
cation I  possess.  In  the  fall  of  1837  I  went  to  the  State  of  Kentucky  and 
spent  five  years  in  teaching.  To  be  just,  however,  I  should  say  that  for- 
tunately for  me  it  was  before  school  superintendents  came  in  fashion. 

Last  but  not  least — it  was  in  Black  River  Academy  that  I  found  her,  who 
for  nearly  forty-three  years  has  travelled,  "  O  so  closely  by  my  side  "  as 
to  be  a  present  help  in  every  time  of  need. 

To  any  who  may  have  known  and  remember  us  we  send  affectionate 
greeting.    To  all,  kind  regards.    May  your  joy  abound,  and  you  at  the  same 
time  gain  new  impulses  for  usefulness. 
Sincerely  yours, 

MR.  and  MRS.  R.  B.  HAMMOND. 

Clearwater,  Sedgwick  Co.,  Kan.,  Aug.  18,  1885 
Miss  Lily  E.  A.  Robbins, 

Bespected  Friend: 

Your  circular  of  the  Semi-Centennial  exercises 
came  to  hand  a  few  days  since,  and  in  answer  I  would  say,  that  nothing 
would  afford  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  be  present  upon  that  occasion. 
I  have  often  thought  of  those  boyhood  days  in  1837  and  1838,  and  several 
terms  after,  when  I  was  a  boy  of  seventeen,  eighteen,  etc.  Now  old  age  is 
upon  me ;  yet,  when  I  turn  my  mind  to  those  youthful  days,  I  feel  young 
again.  I  settled  in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  in  1848,  and  found  living  there 
our  old  friend  and  former  teacher  at  Ludlow,  Franklin  Everett.  He  invited 
me  to  his  twenty-fifth  anniversary  as  a  teacher,  which  was  held  at  his 
academy  in  that  city.  I  hope,  indeed  I  know,  that  you  will  have  a  very 
enjoyable  time.  I  see  that  Gov.  Redfield  Proctor  will  be  present,  and  pre- 
sume that  there  will  be  many  others  there  who  would  remember  me,  and 
whom  I  should  be  more  than  glad  to  meet.  I  have  lived  in  Michigan  for 
nearly  forty  years.  The  health  of  my  family  seemed  to  need  a  change,  and 
I  settled  here  over  a  year  ago,  in  the  finest  county  and  young  city  of  the 
State.  I  have  never  seen,  or  lived  in  so  healthy  a  place.  With  any  of  my 
old  friends  at  the  Academy  who  remember  "poor  me"  I  would  be  glad 
to  correspond. 

With  my  kindest  regards  to  all  old  friends,  I  subscribe  myself, 
Yours  with  great  esteem, 

A.  H.  PROCTOR. 
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Oneida,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  7,  1885. 
Committee  of  Invitation,  Black  River  Academy  : 

Your  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Black 
River  Academy,  on  Aug.  26,  was  duly  received. 

I  regret  very  much  that  I  shall  be  unable  to  atteud  the  Reunion  Exercises 
of  the  Academy,  at  which  I  was  a  student  nearly  fifty  years  ago.  The 
memory  of  those  days  is  yet  fresh  in  my  mind,  aud  tells  of  both  profit  and 
pleasure  coming  from  its  instruction.  I  can  recall  but  few  of  those  who 
were  present  at  the  Institution  at  the  time.  It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  meet 
them  again,  but  circumstances  seem  to  forbid.  You  have  my  best  wishes 
for  continued  prosperity  of  your  Institution,  and  for  the  success  of  the 
gathering;  and  I  hope  the  day  may  prove  one  of  both  interest  and  profit. 

Yery  truly  yours, 

S.  NEWTON  RUGGLES. 

New  York,  Aug.  20,  1885. 
G.  I.  Howe,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir: 

I  received  your  favor  announcing  the  Fiftieth 
Anniversary  of  the  Black  River  Academy  at  Ludlow,  Vt.  Well;  it  is  a 
long  time  surely,  but  after  all  I  must  count  myself  a  little  ahead  of  those 
days.  I  think  I  must  have  been  about  eleven  years  old  when  I  first  cropped 
out  in  your  pleasant  and  healthful  village  of  Ludlow.  Well  do  I  remember 
when  the  frame  of  the  factory  went  up.  How  I  longed  to  be  a  man  and 
stand  upon  those  timbers,  fifty  feet  from  the  ground,  holding  the  pins  in 
one  hand  and  the  sledge  in  the  other,  driving  the  pins  home  to  their  rest- 
ing place ;  not  even  thinking  how  frail  the  structure  below,  that  might  at 
any  moment  sway  from  its  fastenings  and  plunge  us  into  eternity.  Well ; 
what  should  we  young  ducks  consider  about  that? 

I  should  truly  enjoy  a  visit  to  the  village  of  Ludlow  on  this  anniversary, 
(not  only  for  its  past  and  present  prosperity,  but  for  the  love  I  entertain 
for  the  dear  old  State  of  Vermont,  which  I  consider  the  center  of 
the  world).  But  business  prevents  me  from  enjoying  what  would  be  a 
feast  to  my  mind,  an  enjoyment  of  social  friendship,  expressions  of  past 
and  future  hopes,  and  of  more  prosperity  and  better  manhood. 

Trusting  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  ere  long,  and  receiving 
a  good  report  of  your  Anniversary,  I  subscribe  myself, 
Most  respectfully  yours, 

WM.  H.  STURTEVANT. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  Aug.  21,  1885. 
Miss  Robbins: 

I  have  your  circular  of  invitation,  with  "Order  of  Exercises  "  for  the 
"Semi-Centennial."  It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  be  present  with 
you.  But  distance  and  many  duties  must  be  my  excuse.  It  will  soon  be 
half  a  century  since  I  was  a  very  young  student  at  "  Black  River,"  then  in 
charge  of  Dr.  Pearl  Lathrop.     Of  my  scholastic  performances,  I  have  not 
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much  remembrance;  but  a  stage  ride  over  the  mountain,  and  a  five  mile 
walk  in  the  dark,  to  reach  home  in  Wallingford,  while  suffering  from  a 
desperate  attack  of  "  home  sickness."  I  vividly  remember.  The  picture  of 
the  beautiful  village  comes  fresh  to  my  mind's  eye,  as  seen  in  my  boyhood, 
with  even  more  distinctness  than  the  views  of  later  years.  A  visit  to  Ver- 
mont is  always  a  pleasure  to  me.  and  though  in  meeting  with  you  I  might 
not  find  the' old  acquaintances,  I  think  I  should  be  sure  to  muka  acquain- 
tance of  some  new  friends  in  their  place.  Certaiu  that  you  will  have  a 
most  enjoyable  gathering,  I  am 

Yours  truly, 

C.  J.  IVES. 

Waukesha,  Wis.,  July  27,  1885. 
Committee  of  Arrangements  for  B.  R.  Academy  Celebration  : 

Your  circular  of  invitation  to  attend  the  celebration  of  the  Fiftieth  Anni- 
versary of  B.  R.  Academy  is  before  me.  I  claim  the  old  Academy  on  the 
hill  as  my  "  Alma  Mater."  Most  happy  would  I  be  to  be  present  and  par- 
ticipate with  you  on  that  memorable  occasion.  My  first  impression  on  its 
reception  was  to  go  to  my  old  home,  and  mingle  with  you  and  the  few.  yes, 
very  few  old  acquaintances  I  might  meet.  Time  and  distance  forbid  my 
having  that  pleasure.  Be  assured  that  on  the  26th  day  of  August,  1885, 
though  not  with  you  in  person,  I  shall  remember  you  with  pleasure,  while 
you  have  my  most  hearty  congratulations  and  best  wishes  for  your  future 
happiness  and  prosperity. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.    W.   WARNER. 

Waukesha,  Wis.,  Aug.  18,  1885. 
Thanks  for  the  invitation  to  attend  the  celebration  of  the  Fiftieth  Anni- 
versary of  Black  River  Academy  at  Ludlow,  my  native  town. 

My  earliest  and  dearest  recollections  date  from  this  Institution  of  learn- 
ing. While  I  may  not  be  with  you,  my  best  wishes  are  yours  for  success 
in  the  programme  of  the  day  and  a  most  enjoyable  reunion. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

RICHARD  L.  GOVE. 

Port  Washington,  Wis.,  Aug.  25,  1885. 
Greeting : 

Your  circular  of  July  1st  only  reached  me  last  evening,  on  my 
return  from  a  month's  camping  and  sketchings,  and  sorry  indeed  am  I  that 
it  is  so ;  for  had  I  received  it  in  time,  I  should  most  certainly  have  been  with 
you  all  to-morrow.  Nothing  could  have  given  me  more  pleasure,  as  my 
earliest  school  days  and  my  last  were  passed  within  the  walls  of  dear  old 
Black  River  Academy.  My  first  Preceptress  was  Sarah  B.  Washburu; 
Preceptor,  R.  W.  Clark;  afterwards  Prof.  S.  Pearl  Lathrop,  whose  written 
words  of  encouragement  grace  many  a  juvenile  attempt  at  composition, 
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many  of  which  are  still  preserved  in  the  same  juvenile  portfolios.  Prof. 
Lathrop  came  to  this  State  some  years  later,  and  occupied  a  chair  at  Beloit 
College.  I  think  he  died  in  that  city  not  many  years  after,  and  much  to 
my  regret  that  I  had  never  visited  him  there. 

I  was  again  a  pupil  of  the  old  Academy  in  terms  of '49  and  '50 — the  year 
preceding  my  marriage.  Prof.  C.  B.  Smith,  Principal,  and  Mrs.  Smith  and 
Miss  Mira  Deau,  Assistants.  That  year  is  set,  as  an  island  of  perpetual 
green  upon  which  the  sun  ever  shines,  in  my  journey  of  life,  and  many  of 
my  schoolmates  will  never  be  forgotten ;  though,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I 
have  never  met  one  since  I  bade  them  all  good  bye. 

If  any  of  the  pupils  of  that  glad  year  of  '49,  '50  are  with  you,  give  them 
a  hearty  greeting  from  their  old  school  and  class  mate.  My  greatest  regret 
of  to-day  is,  that  I  am  not  and  cannot  be  with  you.  The  latch  string  to 
my  western  home  will  always  be  on  the  outside  of  the  door  for  the  pupils 
and  teachers  of  dear  old  Black  River  Academy. 
Yours  always, 

FRANCES  H.  E.   GOVE  TURNER. 


No.  13  Greenville  St.,  Boston  Highland.  Mass.,  Aug.  8,  1885. 
Committee  of  the  Anniversary  of  Black  River  Academy: 

I  have  received  your  invitation  to  be  present  at  a  reunion  of  the  students 
of  Black  River  Academy  on  the  2Gth  clay  of  this  month. 

It  would  be  in  vain  for  me  to  attempt  to  express  to  you  the  mingled 
emotions  of  pain  and  pleasure  excited  in  my  breast,  as  I  for  a  moment 
contemplated  being  present  on  such  an  occasion.  Yes,  I  am  an  "old  stu- 
dent," and  a  Ludlow  boy. 

It  is  .nearer  forty  than  thirty  years  since  I  conned  my  lessons  in  the  ren- 
ovated old  Baptist  church  on  the  hill.  It  was  in  that  same  building  that 
I,  a  little  lad,  sat  with  my  parents  in  the  old  fashioned  square  pews,  and 
listened  to  the  sound  discourse  of  good  Elder  Graves. 

I  call  to  mind  two  "  home  residents,"  who  will  no  doubt  be  with  you  at 
this  reunion,  and  speak  of  those  far  distant  clays.  Need  I  mention  the 
names  of  Lawyer  Robbins  aud  Ora  Taylor? 

What  can  1  say  of  the  beneficent  influences  that  hundreds  have  experi- 
enced, whose  habits  of  mind  for  good  and  noble  endeavor  were  formed 
by  the  education  received  under  such  instructors  as  Clarke  and  Bunnell? 

In  the  last  fifty  years  very  many  have  gone  forth  from  its  halls  in  vari- 
ous professions,  in  the  active  and  comtemplative  callings,  in  the  higher 
aud  the  humbler  paths  of  educated  life,  to  serve  and  adorn  the  country. 

The  village  schoolmaster,  the  rural  physician,  lawyer,  and  clergyman, 
ministers  all  of  unambitious  good,  not  less  than  those  whom  Providence 
calls  to  the  most  arduous  and  responsible  posts,  have  been  trained  within 
its  walls.  They  have  come  up  here  for  instruction,  have  received  it,  have 
gone  forth,  and  have  passed  away.  In  many  instances  the  children  have 
occupied  the  rooms  which  the  fathers  occupied  before  them,  aud  both  have 
departed  no  more  to  return,  yet  the  old  brick  building  still  stands  like  a 
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pharos  founded  on  a  sea  girt  rock.  The  moss  of  time  may  gather  upon  it, 
the  tempest  beat  against  it,  but  in  vain ;  firm  and  immovable  as  its  encir- 
cling mountains  it  will  stand,  a  beacon  light  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  lovely 
village  that  lies  outstretched  at  its  base.  I  deem  myself  eminently  favored 
of  Providence,  on  this  illustrious  Anniversary,  that  although  I  am  denied 
by  circumstances  the  gratification  of  being  present  in  person,  yet  I  am 
permitted  to  place  these  written  words  in  your  hands  with  the  assurance 
of  my  heartfelt  wish  for  the  unqualified  enjoyment  of  the  occasion. 

EDGAR  N.  LOED. 


1516  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Aug.  18,  1885. 
Committee  ox  Invitation  : 

I  regret  my  inability  to  be  present  at  the  Semi-Centeunial  of  Black  River 
Academy.  Some  of  the  teachers  and  many  of  the  scholars  I  never  knew; 
others  I  recall  only  by  name. 

Hon.  R.  W.  Clark  was  Principal,  when  I  attended  my  first  lecture  i" 
Natural  Philosophy.  I  sat  on  a  front  seat  in  the  old  brick  school  house  on 
Main  street.  With  childish  wonder,  I  watched  the  wise,  grown  up  boys 
exhaust  the  air  from  a  glass  receiver,  while  the  poor  prisoner — a  rat — died. 
My  school  days  passed  when  Messrs.  C.  B.  Smith,  Hiram  Hitchcock,  and 
G.  W.  Gardner  were  Principals.     I  always  recall  thai  time  with  pleasure. 

Yours  truly, 

AMANDA  TAYLOR  CHELLIS. 

Waco,  Texas,  July  16,  1885. 
Miss  Lily  E.  A.  Robbins: 

Many  thanks  for  the  earnest  desire  you  have  expressed 
•  in  your  circular  of  the  1st  inst.,  that  I  be  present  on  the  26th  August  next 
to  participate  in  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  Black  River  Academy. 

I  think  it  was  the  fall  of  1845  that  I  was  a  student  at  that  Institution. 
I  was  then  a  verdant  youth  from  the  little  patch  of  land  including  the  east 
side  of  Hawk's  Mountain,  called  Baltimore.  I  had  at  that  time  seen  very 
little  of  the  world — had  occasionally  been  to  church  at  North  Springfield ; 
and  had  been  to  a  number  of  "  trainings  "  and  ':  musters"  and  one  or  two 
"  shows."  I  had  attended  the  district  school  in  my  town,  Baltimore, 
(there  was  but  one  in  the  town,)  and  had  learned  part  of  Adams's  Arithme- 
tic— but  did  not  know  all  the  multiplication  table. 

I  well  remember  that  some  of  the  young  ladies  who  had  been  in  atten- 
dance at  the  school  for  a  number  of  terms  were  accustomed  to  smile  often 
at  my  greenness.  At  the  Academy  that  fall  an  ambition  was  awakened  in 
my  soul  for  something  higher;  and  one  year  from  the  following  winter  I 
was  teaching  the  school  at  the  middle  of  the  town  in  Anclover.  Geo.  E. 
Bryant,  now  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  was  for  a  number  of  terms,  ('47,  '48, 
'49  and  '50  perhaps,)  a  student  at  Ludlow.  Then  he  joined  me,  and  was 
class-mate  and  chum  at  Norwich  University  until  1854. 
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My  wife  was  a  student  at  Black  River  Academy  the  same  fall  I  was  there , 
and  for  quite  a  number  of  terms  afterwards.  Her  name  before  she  chauged 
it  to  mine  was  Frances  J.  Chamberlin. 

Now  let  me  assure  you  that  neither  Mrs.  Leland  nor  myself  could  be 
treated  to  a  more  sumptuous  feast  of  enjoyment,  than  that  which  would 
be  spread  before  us  at  the  Anniversary.  And  were  it  possible  for  us  to  be 
present  we  would  certainly  be  there. 

Hoping  for  a  grand  success  in  the  celebratiou,  Mrs.  Leland  joins  me  in 
tendering  you  good  wishes  and  kindest  regards. 

O.  H.   LELAND. 


Hanover,  N.  H.,  Aug.  13,  1885. 

A  circular  letter  of  invitation  to  attend  the  Semi-Oentennial  of  Black 
River  Academy  came  to  me  a  little  time  since,  also  a  programme  for  that 
occasion,  for  which  yon  will  please  accept  my  gratef  al  acknowledgements. 

I  had  my  first  experience  in  teaching  as  Preceptress  for  a  year  in  your 
Academy.  I  was  quite  young  and  fresh  from  graduation,  wheu  I  assumed 
the  responsibilities  of  the  position;  nevertheless,  I  enjoyed  the  work,  and 
formed  many  pleasant  acquaintances,  which  I  should  be  glad  to  renew.  I 
regret  to  say  it  will  not  be  convenient  for  me  to  attend  the  reunion.  I 
should  be  pleased  to  meet  ag  lin  any  of  my  old  pupils,  who  may  be  present, 
and  to  learn  anything  which  may  be  known  of  Messrs.  Smith  and  Knowl- 
ton,  with  whom  I  was  associated  as  teacher. 

Trusting  that  your  gathering  may  be  one  of  great  success  and  pleasure., 
I  am  very  truly  yours, 

SARAH  P.  WILDER  PATTERSON. 

Madison,  Wis.,  July  Hi,  1885. 
I  wish  I  could  be  at  Ludlow,  Au  ••.  215.     C.  B.  Smith   has  always  been 
remembered  kindlv  by  me.     I  remember  the  good  men  and  women,  and 
the  beautiful  maidens  of  thirty-five  years  agone,  who  lived  in  the  Black 
River  Valley. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  E.   BRYANT. 


San  Mateo,  Cal.,  Aug.  20,  1885. 
Miss  Lkonora  M.  Hammond,  Et  Als., 

My  Dear  Friends : 

,You  have  given  a 
strong  pull,  and  again  I  hear  the  Academy  bell  pealing  forth  ils  call— 
'•  Haste,  no  waste;" — and  again  books  in  hand,  I  am  running  down  the 
grassy  path  from  the  home  of  Mrs.  Lord,  where  1  was  so  kindly  sheltered, 
to  join  the  merry  groups  that  are  trooping  from  all  quarters  over  the 
green  in  eager  response  to  the  cheery  summons.  Now  I  can  confess  that 
11 
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too  often  I  made  haste  in  order  to  waylay  some  tall  young  mountaineers,, 
relying  upon  their  keen  wit,  good  scholarship,  and  kindly  nature,  for  re- 
lease from  the  mazes  of  the  Latin  translation,  in  which  I  was  hopelessly 
lost,  before  daring  to  enter  the  presence  of  Professor  Knowlton. 

Sam  and  Thad  McConnell  always  knew  their  lessons,  and  the  same- 
steady  work  brought  them  good  success  in  this  western  land,  where  they 
"  sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking."  In  grateful  memory  I  bring 
this  "  leaf"  from  the  past. 

In  1876,  I  visited  Ludlow  and  the  Academy,  and  you  will  pardon  me  if  I 
say,  I  was  sadly  hurt  and  disappointed  to  find  that  it  had  not  kept  up  in 
the  great  educational  march.  As  much  as  I  was  pained  then,  so  much  do 
I  rejoice  now,  in  the  advance  indicated  by  your  reuniou.  God  bless  you 
all,  and  grant  you  may  have  a  grand  time, that  will  arouse  the  good  will  of 
resident  and  nonresident,  and  bring  permanent  good  to  the  Academy- 
Hoping  that  your  celebration  is  the  inauguration  of  a  century  of  goodT 
stroug  and  progressive  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  work,  I  shall  remain,, 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  a  grateful  pupil. 

S.  MANSON  BUCKMASTER. 


Chestnut  Hiel,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Aug.  12,  1885. 
Miss  Lily  E.  A.  Robbins: 

Your  kind  invitation  with  programme  is  received. 
I  would  much  like  to  be  with  you  at  the  Semi-Centennial  of  our  Alma} 
Mater.  You  who  are  there  will,  I  trust,  have  a  good  and  a  happy  time. 
But  some  of  us  are  too  far  separated,  not  only  by  distance. but  by  changes 
and  losses,  to  come  back  to  school  as  from  a  short  vacation  and  find  the 
places  where  we  left  off  in  our  readers.  However  pleasant  it  might  be,  if 
it  were  possible,  to  "  go  back  where  the  old  times  are,"  it  would  be  all  too 
sad  to  go  back  where  the  old  times  were  and  spell  out  the  lessons  which 
Time  has  written  on  the  faces  even  of  our  own  eternal  hills. 

Though  it  is  many  years  since  I  last  saw  my  native  village,  it  is  yet  and 
always  will  be  very  dear  to  me. 

Sincerely  yours, 

IDA  WARREN  TAYLOR. 


Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  July  18,  1885. 
Your  kind  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  Black 
River  Academy  is  at  hand,  and  I  very  much  regret  that  pressing  business 
engagements  will  prevent  my  acceptance  of  the  same. 

Allow  me,  however,  to  offer  this  sentiment :  Vermont ;  the  State  whose 
sons  are  noted  for  their  sturdy  integrity,  and  whose  daughters  for  their 
beauty,  intelligence  and  accomplishments.  Long  may  Black  River  Acade- 
my flourish  to  educate  them. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  B.  STICKNEY. 
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Hokah,  Minn.,  Aug.  21,  1885. 
The  Mud  invitation  of  your  committee  to  attend  the  Semi-Centennial  of 
Black  River  Academy  with  programme  was  duly  received.     The  hope  that 
I  might  be  able  to  do  so,  caused  this  late  acknowledgemeut.     You  can 
hardly  kuow  with  what  regret  1  have  to  say,  I  cauuot  come. 

Trusting  the  reuuiou  may  be  all  that  was  hoped  for  in  its  plan  and  ex- 
ecution, 

I  am  very  sincerely  yours, 

MARY  D.  LARKIN  SPENCER. 


Salem.  Mass..  Aug.  10,  1885. 
I  thank  you  for  the  cordial  invitation  to  be  present,  and  desire  to  assure 
you  and  all  who  may  participate  in  the  exercises  of  the  occasion  that  I  have 
ever  referred  to  my  connection  with  this  honored  Institution  as  one  of  the 
most  delightiul  periods  of  my  life,  and  nothing  would  afford  me  more 
pleasures  than  to  be  present  and  see  the  intermingling  of  the  old  and  young, 
as  boys  and  girls  together.  I  also  recognize  the  fact  that  my  place  is  about 
the  center  of  the  line ;  for  I  think  1  was  a  student  at  its  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary, and  although  I  am  yet  a  young  man,  I  had  finished  my  studies  and  left 
home  for  the  southern  battle  field  long  before  some  of  the  present  pupils 
were  born;  in  fact  some  of  the  parents  of  the  scholars  of  to-day  were  my 
playmates  and  companions  in  my  boyhood  days.  With  my  best  wishes  for 
the  successful  carrying  out  of  every  detail  and  my  sincere  regard  extended 
to  every  past  and  present  pupil, 

I  am  most  respectfully  and  sincerely, 

ALBERT  A.  MAY. 

Warren,  Minn.,  Aug.  10,  1885. 
I  regret  to  say  that  I  canuot  be  present  at  the  Semi-Centennial  celebra- 
tion of  Black  River  Academy,  where  I  spent  a  part  of  two  terms  so  pleas- 
antly and  profitably. 

I  bespeak  for  the  occasion  a  rich  and  pleasant  time  for  all  who  can  be 
there :  one  that  will  imprint  upon  the  minds  of  the  participants  scenes, 
and  social  and  literary  occurrences,  that  will  go  with  them  through  the 
remainder  of  their  lives. 

The  programme  you  have  arranged  is  a  fine  one,  and  with  many  wishes 
for  a  complete  success  in  carrying  it  out,  1  am 
Respectfully  yours, 

PRESTON  L.  STICKNEY. 


408  Nicollet  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Aug.  21,  18  85 
Dear  Friend : 

The  invitation  to  attend  the  Semi-Centennial  of  Black  River 
Academy  is  before  me,  and  the  feeling  of  regret  that  I  cannot  be  there 
increases  as  the  time  draws  near.     I  should  like  so  much  to  be  there  in 
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body,  as  I  shall  be  in  thought.  "What  a  host  of  pleasant  memories  will 
be  revived  in  the  minds  of  all !  What  stories  could  the  old  Academy 
tell,  were  it  possessed  of  the  power,  of  the  boys  and  girls  that  for  fifty 
years  have  been  its  students  and  are  scattered  all  over  the  world ;  many 
of  whom  have  passed  into  the  "  beyond." 

An  occasional  "  personal  interview  "  with  my  autograph  and  photograph 
albums  assists  in  keeping  remembrance  bright. 

Please  remember  me  kindly  to  any  of  the  old  friends  who  may  not  have- 
forgotten  me. 

Sincerely  yours, 

EVA  J.   STICKNEY. 


Plkasant  Grove,  Utah,  July  1,  1885. 
My  Dear  Friend: 

Ever  since  readiug  of  the  proposed  B.  R.  A.  celebration  I 
have  wished  it  were  possible  to  be  among  those  to  gather  within  the  dear 
old  chapel  in  August,  but  my  plans  for  the  year  cannot  compass  that.  If 
it  were  only  next  year,  I  might  do  it.  But  possibly  we  may  have  a  branch 
celebration  here.  You  remember  the  Burbanks.  They  live  some  distance 
south  of  me,  near  the  Nevada  line.  Besides  these  representatives  from 
B.  R.  A.,  and  my  brother,  Frank  Pierce,  who  is  in  the  Indian  service  at 
Niutah  Agency,  I  know  none  in  this  region,  unless  Frank  Howard,  who,  I 
understand,  went  back  to  Nevada  some  time  ago,  is  still  there.  I  shall 
invite  these  all,  who  will  hardly  go  to  the  celebration,  to  visit  me  while 
my  sister,  Mrs.  Mary  Pierce  Martin,  is  here.  Come  and  spend  a  summer 
with  me,  enjoy  this  lovely  climate,  and  see  how  missionaries  live.  A  lov- 
ing greeting  to  all  my  old  Ludlow  friends  and  schoolmates. 

CLARA  PIERCE. 


Salt  Lakk  City,  Utah. 

Fifty  years  of  our  own  Black  River  Ac  demy!  How  our  thought  turns 
to-day  to  the  clear  old  school  home,  set  like  a  gem  in  a  circlet  of  everlast- 
ing hills. 

Who  can  measure  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  energy  projected  into  the 
social  ircles  of  many  New  England  communities  during  this  half  century 
of  vigorous  academical  life?  Who  can  limit  this  mighty  force  for  good  a 
it  reaches  beyond  its  native  hills,  forming  new  centers  of  beneficent  activi- 
ties all  over  the  interior  states  and  amoug  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  vast 
New  West?  Only  He  whose  infinite  mind  is  the  source  of  all  thought,  can 
comprehend  this  "  power  of  an  endless  life." 

All  honor  then  to  the  fathers  who  "  saw  clear  and  thought  straight"  for 
their  children  and  their  country  when  they  builded  Black  River  Academy, 
without  which  the  present  fine  intelligence  that  characterizes  the  people 
of  the  surrounding  hill  country  might  have  been  impossible.  Let  us  ren- 
der to  these  wise  builders  our  profound  and  abiding  gratitude. 
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Let  this  Semi-Centennial  celebration  witness  our  devotion  to  its  present 
and  future  interests.  Can  we  not  start  a  fund — a  thank  offering — that  shall 
in  time  make  possible  a  new  structure  on  broader  foundations  to  meet  the 
increasing  demands  of  succeeding  years?  The  suggestion  might  have  been 
given  in  person  had  the  knowledge  of  the  Reunion  come  to  me  in  my 
Michigan  home  before  arrangements  for  a  vacation  among  the  Rocky 
Mountains  had  been  fully  matured. 

I  regret  extremely  my  inability  to  meet  with  you.  What  a  crowd  of 
faces  press  before  the  mind's  sight,  and  what  a  cluster  of  pleasant  memo- 
ries encircles  them  !  How  sweet  seems  the  retrospect.  The  hill  sides  seem 
always  to  be  unfurling  banners  of  beauty,  and  all  the  days  seem  to  shine 
with  clear  light.  Surely  this  must  be  a  felicitous  gathering  of  fathers, 
faculty,  and  students. 

With  a  special  hand  c.asp  for  my  own  associates,  and  a  cordial  greeting 
to  all  assembled, 

MARY  PIERCE  MARTIN. 

Pupil  and  Teacher  of  B.  R.  A. 


Letters  were  also  received  from  Dr.  Wm.  R.  White,  Providence,  R.  I. ; 
A.  D.  Hager,  Chicago,  111. ;  Ambrose  L.  Adams,  East  Boston,  Mass. ;  Rev. 
R.  T.  Sawyer,  Quincy,  Mass. ;  Rev.  Francis  Sargent,  Scituate,  Mass. ;  C. 
S.  Grout,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Rev.  H.  C.  Robbins.  Moriah,  N.  Y. ;  E.  B. 
Shumway,  Peotone,  111. ;  Samuel  W.  Thorndike,  Boston,  Mass. ;  A.  Emory, 
St.  James,  Mo.;  Jas.  L.  Bradish,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  C.  E.  Baker,  Whitins- 
ville,  Mass.  ;  Fred  Prior,  Scituate,  Mass. ;  Rev.  A.  B.  Peabody,  Star  Prairie, 
Wis. ;  Fred.  L.  Davis,  Gloucester,  Mass. ;  Ruth  B.  Pollard  Pulsipher,  Sax- 
ton's  River;  Emma  Adams  Brown,  Waltham,  Mass. ;  Hattie  Dean  Tufts, 
Sioux  Falls,  Dak. ;  Marcia  Spaulding  Noyes,  Lebanon,  Me. ;  Sara  Marshall, 
Newcastle,  Ind.;  Hattie  Wright  Marshall,  Grafton;  Fannie  E.  Bacon, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Viola  L.  Spaulding,  Fitzwilliam,  N.  H. ;  Susan  Bowen 
Bird,  Oberlin,  0. ;  Sophronia  Edgerton,  Wallingford,  Mass. 


On  page  18,  line  29,  read  "  He  died  in  1863,"  instead  of  the  statement 
there  made.     An  error  of  the  compiler. 
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THE  CONCERT. 

PROGRAMME. 

Overture  to  William  Tell, — Orchestra,     ....     Rossini. 

Song,  "  This  Rose  I  send  to  Thee," — Mr.  Edwin  Oliver,         .  .  Osgood. 

Hungarian  Dance,  \     rwv.VmaH.a  •  Hasselmann. 

British  Patrol,  j -Orchestra.  _  _  Agh 

Aria,  from  "  Don  Munio," — Miss  Hattie  Smith  Hudson,  .                    .       Buck. 

Recitative  and  Aria,  "  Pall  of  Zion,"— Prof.  A.  C.  Gutterson,  .             Paesiello. 

Uello  Solo,  Romance, — Mr.  George  Allen,                      .  .                  Gottermann. 

Song,  Selection, — Mrs.  Renda  Taylor  Oliver. 

Song,  "  Wanderer," — Prof.  A.  C.  Gutterson,                           .  .            Schubert. 

Selection,  Der  Freischutz,— Orchestra,                         .  .                     .        Weber. 

Scotch  Ballad,  "  Star  of  Glenary,"— Mrs.  Hattie  Smith  Hudson,  .                Sprole. 

Clarionet  Solo,  Concert  Scene, — Mr.  A.  D.  Vittum,  .                     .        Tohle. 

Song,  Selection,— Mrs.  Renda  Taylor  Oliver. 

Medley,  Potpourri, — Orchestra,                           .                     .  .             Weigand. 

This  evening,  as  throughout  the  exercises,  the  orchestra  fully  sustained 
their  high  reputation  as  to  the  character  of  the  music,  and  the  manner  of 
its  rendering.  Mrs.  Oliver  gave  ner  selections  finely,  aud  received  hearty 
encores  after  both  songs.  Especially  pleasing  was  the  ever  popular  ballad 
"  Comin'  thro'  the  Eye."  She  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Albert  Allison  of 
Newton,  Mass.,  whose  kindness  in  lending  his  fine  talent  to  the  occasion 
was  much  appreciated  Mrs.  H.  B.  Hudson's  charming  songs  were  warmly 
received,  and  she  was  encored  at  both  appearances,  being  a  great  favorite 
with  Ludlow  audiences.  She  was  accompanied  by  Miss  Belle  Durant  from 
the  Boston  Conservatory  of  Music.  A  piano  solo  was  given  by  Prof.  E. 
M.  Bowman  of  St.  Louis,  which  was  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  instru- 
mental music  to  which  Ludlow  people  ever  listened.  Prof.  A.  C.  Gutter- 
son's  bass  solos  were  especially  fine,  and  the  song  by  Edwin  Oliver  was 
well  rendered  and  appreciated. 

The  concert  closed  with  a  verse  of  "  Auld  lang  syne,"  sung  by  the 
whole  assembly.  As  no  one  could  recall  a  second  verse  the  singing  of 
that  was  postponed  till  the  Centennial. 


The  scene  at  the  close  of  the  concert  was,  Hammond  Hall  densely 
packed,  every  foot  of  space  where  a  chair  could  be  placed  utilized  on  floor, 
gallery  and  platform ;  outside  were  waiting  more  people  who  had  been  un- 
able to  obtain  seats  for  the  concert,  but  hoped  for  a  chance  to  speak  with 
old  friends  in  the  social  hour  to  follow.  As  it  became  possible  to  move, 
students  of  different  dates  gathered  in  groups  and  compared  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  epochs  they  represented.  It  was  noticeable,  that  all 
located  the  halcyon  days  with  the  same  formula,  ';When  we  were  here,"  aud 
to  teachers  whose  names  appear  in  widely  different  catalogues  the  same 
tribute  was  paid.  The  song  was  sung  in  different  keys,  but  the  strain  was 
ever  the  same,  aud  well  expressed  by  a  student  of  twenty  years  ago,  "  He 
taught  me  all  I  know,  and  whatever  strength  of  character  I  have  I  owe  to 
him." 
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When  he  could  be  heard  Dr.  Little  spoke  as  follows  :  Mr.  President,  we 
have  spent  two  days  amid  the  scenes  of  some  of  the  most  tender  associa- 
tions of  our  lives.  We  have  come  from  the  North  and  the  South,  from  the 
East  and  the  West;  we  have  come  singly,  by  twos  and  by  threes;  and  we 
have  come  by  crowds.  I  think  we  must  have  rained  clown.  We  have  been 
entertained  with  a  hospitality  royal  and  unbounded;  the  latch  string  of 
every  house  has  been  out,  every  corner  of  these  homes  has  been  filled, and 
rooms  which  had  been  empty  for  years  have  had  occupants.  We  have 
been  fed  upon  the  finest  of  the  wheat,  and  a  rare  intellectual  and  musical 
feast  provided  for  our  entertainment,  and  nothing  has  been  asked  from  us ; 
we  have  received  everything  aud  given  nothing;  have  had  no  chance  to 
give  anything.  I  would  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  various  committees 
to  whose  labors  we  owe  the  delightful  success  of  this  occasion,  and  to  the 
people  of  Ludlow  for  the  exhaustless  hospitality  which  we  have  received. 
Which  being  put  to  vote  was  carried  with  enthusiasm  indicating  that  Dr. 
Little  had  but  voiced  the  general  feeling. 

The  elder  alumni,  having  had  two  days  of  fun,  were  now  in  a  mood  for 
business.  Hiram  Hitchcock  moved  that  the  President  appoint  a  committee, 
who  should  nominate  officers  for  a  permanent  association  of  alumni.  The 
motion  was  seconded  and  carried,  and  Judge  Walker  appointed  to  serve  on 
such  committee,  Hiram  Hitchcock,  John  P.  Hoskison  and  M.  C.  Hyde. 
This  committee  met  immediately,  and  in  a  few  minutes  reported  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  officers  :  President,  Hon.  R.  W.  Clarke  of  Brattleboro ;  Vice 
Presidents,  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Walker  of  Ludlow,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fullam  Whit- 
comb,  Ludlow,  Dexter  Richards,  Newport,  N.  H. , Hon.  A.  W. Beard,  Boston, 
Mass.,  Dr.  0.  H.  Bradley,  Jaffrey,  N.  H.,  Hiram  Hitchcock,  N.  Y.,  Miss 
Alice  Perry,  Waukesha,  Wis.,  Rev.  Arthur  Little,  D.  D.,  Chicago,  T.  B. 
Dunn,  Gardner,  Mass.,  Prof.  C.  W.  Scott,  Hanover,  N.  H. ;  Treasurer, 
Geo.  L.  Armington,  Ludlow;  Secretary,  Miss  Lily  E.  A.  Robbins, Ludlow. 

They  were  unanimously  elected,  and  a  meeting  of  the  Association  was 
appointed  on  August  26th,  1886;  the  President  being  empowered  to  call 
one  earlier  if  thought  expedient. 

With  the  midnight  trains  began  the  exodus,  those  of  the  morning  car- 
ried their  quota,  and  when  the  mail  trains  had  passed,  only  here  and  there 
a  solitary  visitor  was  left,  as  a  memento  of  the  Semi-Centennial  of  Black 
River  Academy. 


THE  PRECEPTRESSES  OF  BLACK  RIVER  ACADEMY. 
By  LILY  E.  A.  ROBBINS. 

Behind  us  the  curtains  never  fall.  The  memory  of  the  teachers  of  our 
early  years  is  one  of  our  most  sacred  and  permanent  possessions,  and  no 
veil  of  forgetfulness  ever  shuts  it  from  our  view.  There  are  many  and 
rare  flowers  blooming  on  the  tableland  we  are  crossing,  but  memory's  sun- 
shine ever  lingers  tenderly  over  the  beautiful  buds  which  grew  on  the  hill- 
side of  our  school  days. 

The  first  preceptress  of  Black  River  Academy  was  Mrs.  Rebekah  Augell, 
daughter  of  Lieut.  Paul  Thorndike  of  Tewksbury,  Mass.,  and  widow  of 
Rev.  George  Angell  of  Stockbridge,  Mass.  She  died  in  Townshend,  June 
15,  1868. 

Miss  Susan  M.  Griggs  of  Rutland  was  associate  preceptress.  She  was 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Dea.  Samuel  Griggs  of  Rutland,  attended  schools 
in  Rutland  and  Boston,  and  graduated  as  valedictorian  at  New  Hampton 
Seminary.  She  taught  in  1836  and  later  in  Brandon.  She  married  Rev. 
E.  L  Magoon,  J).  D.,  then  pastor  at  Richmoud,  Va.  Her  husband 
preached  at  different  times  afterwards  at  Cincinnati.  Albany.  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  where  she  died  greatly  respected  and  honored,  iu  1879. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Washburn  Heald,  who  was  a  student  in  those  days,  writes : 
"I  have  the  impression  that  at  the  first  opening  of  the  Academy  and  for 
the  first  years  there  was  more  strictness  and  formality,  perhaps,  than 
afterwards.  Mrs.  Angell,  the  first  preceptress,  was  a  dignified  lady,  and. 
required  perfect  politeness  and  good  behavior  from  the  young  ladies.  A 
large  number  of  the  pupils  were  older  than  is  usual,  and  many  young  gen- 
tlemen were  preparing  for  college.  The  trustees  took  great  interest  iu  the 
school,  and  often  came  Wednesday  afternoon  to  hear  the  "  compositions  " 
read  and  the  young  gentlemen  "  declaim."  The  lyceum,  also,  was  very 
bright  and  interesting,  and  many  visitors  from  the  village  often  attended. 

Associated  with  Mrs.  Angell  was  Miss  Susan  Griggs.  I  must  write  one 
little  word  of  this  teacher,  who,  more  than  any  one  I  have  ever  known, 
had  the  power  of  inspiring  her  scholars  with  a  love  of  study.  She  was 
always  energetic,  and  imparted  energy  to  others.  She  was  ever  devising 
new  ways  to  make  our  lessons  interesting,  many  of  them  original  indeed, 
but  all  pleasant." 

In  1836  Miss  Harriet  Hall  was  preceptress,  Win.  D.  Upham  being  prin- 
cipal. She  afterwards  married  Mr.  Hartwell,  who  died  seven  or  eight 
years  since.  Her  home  is  in  Providence,  R.  I.. where  she  has  lived  for  many 
years.  She  was  succeeded  in  1837  by  Barbara  Hall,  a  rineljr  educated 
woman,  and  a  firm  teacher.  She  insisted  on  perfect  recitations,  and  her 
pupils  still  retain  vivid  recollectious  of  pages  of  Watts  ou  the  Mind,  and 
the  hours  spent  in  learning  them.     She  married  Augustus  Haven,  and  for 
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some  time  lived  in  Ludlow  and  vicinity.     She  now  resides  in  Ohatfield, 
Tiear  Lacrosse,  Wis. 

The  next  preceptress  was  Miss  Sarah  E.  Washburn,  associated  with  S. 
Pearl  Lathrop.  She  was  the  oldest  daughter  of  Hon.  Reuben  WTashburn. 
She  was  educated  at  Ludlow  by  her  mother  and  in  attendance  at  the 
Academy,  except  one  year  at  Mrs.  Green's  boarding  school  in  Burlington. 
She  taught  in  the  Academy  until  1843,  when  she  was  married  to  Hon.  D. 
A.  Heald.  They  resided  in  Ludlow  until  1858,  when  they  removed  to 
Orange,  N.  J.,  which  is  still  their  home. 

The  place  Mrs.  Heald  holds  in  the  history  of  Black  River  Academy  is 
best  told  in  the  words  of  one  of  her  former  pupils.  "  The  whole  aim  of 
her  life  seemed  to  us  to  be  to  help  the  school.  She  was  constantly  doing- 
some  new  thing  which  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  Institution.  She  was  very 
thorough  with  us.  She  expected  us  to  come  up  to  a  high  standard,  but 
■she  made  it  pleasant  for  us  to  do  so.  Nobody  ever  saw  her  too  busy  or 
too  tired  to  repeat  an  explanation  or  help  us  over  a  hard  point.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  recite  to  her." 

The  many  favors  for  which  we  have  been  indebted  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heald 
■during  the  work  of  this  year  show  that  the$  still  retain  a  warm  interest 
an  the  Institution  which  owes  so  much  to  the  family. 

Miss  Washburn  was  succeeded  by  Miss.  A.  L.  Skinner  of  Windsor,  who 
ileaves  behind  her  a  record  of  faithfulness  and  excellence.  She  married 
Almon  Benton  and  lived  first  in  Ludlow,  then  for  some  years  in  Windsor, 
and  now  in  MechanicsvHle,  Iowa. 

Miss  Miranda  Wariu-r  was  preceptress  with  R.  W.  Clark  in  1845.  She 
-was  a  student  from  '35-40,  and  for  a  short  time  at  New  Hampton,  N.  H. 
After  leaving  Ludlow  she  taught  for  two  years  in  New  Hampton,  and  then 
anarricd  Enoch  Shermau,  who  was  also  a  teacher.  They  taught  in  Dover, 
N.  H.,  and  afterwards  settled  in  West  Rupert.  She  died  in  1870.  Mr. 
Everett's  letter  tells  of  her  as  a  student,  and  her  record  as  a  teacher  is 
written  in  the  lives,  of  her  pupils.  To  every  one  who  knew  her,  as  school- 
mate or  teacher,  the  name  of  Miranda  Warner  stands  as  a  model  of  womanly 
excellence. 

In  the  catalogue  for  1846  we  find  the  name  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  Bunnell 
associated  with  that  of  her  husband  as  principal.  She  was  Elizabeth 
Livermore  of  Jamaica,  and  was  partly  or  wholly  educated  at  Chester 
Academy.  She  married  W.m.  B  Bunnell,  who  was  at  that  time  principal 
of  Townsheud  Academy,  and  took  the  position  of  preceptress  there. 
Fiom  Townshend  they  came  to  Ludlow;  after  leaving  Ludlow  the3r  went 
to  Hancock,  N.  H.,  thence  to  Yates,  N.  Y.,  where  we  think  Mr.  Bunnell 
built  an  academy.  Afterwards  the}-  removed  to  the  West,  where  they  spent 
most  of  their  lives  iu  Illinois  and  Minnesota.  Mrs.  Bunnell  was  for  some 
time  in  the  Red  Wing  Academy,  Minn.  She  died  in  the  spring  of  1874  at 
the  home  of  her  sister  in  Illinois. 

Mrs  Rowena  Baldwin  Vance  of  Castroville,  Tex.,  student  in  1838  and 
later,  writes:  "  I  always  thought  she  was  the  wisest  and  best  woman  I 
ever  had  the  happiness  to  know,  and  the  good  she  did  mortal  can  never 
estimate." 
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Miss  Sarah  Warren  daughter  of  Silas  Warren,  was  assistant  teacher  fa 
those  days.  She  was  afterwards  associated  with  Hubbard  Washburn  as 
teacher  in  a  school  at  Saxton's  River,  and  later  taught  in  Newburg,  N.  Y. 
She  married  F.  C.  Chamberlain,  and  is  now  living  in  Greenfield,  (P.  0. 
address  Saratoga)  N.  Y. 

In  1847  the  preceptress  was  Miss  Sarah  Wilder  of  Meredith  Bridge,  now 
Laconia,  N.  H.  She  graduated  from  the  New  Hampton  Female  Seminary 
in  184G.  After  leaving  Ludlow  she  spent  some  time  in  the  study  of  music 
in  Boston.  In  1849  she  was  preceptress  of  an  academy  in  Woodstock;  in 
1851  a  teacher  in  a  ladies'  Seminary  in  New  Haven,  Conn.  In  1854  she 
married  Prof.  J.  W.  Patterson  of  Dartmouth,  and  has  since  resided  in 
Hanover,  N.  H  ,  with  the  exception  of  a  sojourn  in  Washington  while  her 
husbaud  was  United  States  senator.  Ludlow  people  have  many  pleasant 
memories  of  her. 

The  assistant  teacher  that  year  was  Mrs.  Melvina  Smith,  wife  of  C.  B. 
Smith,  who  was  then  principal.     They  now  reside  at  Anacostia,  D.  C. 

The  spring  term  of  1847  was  taught  by  Miss  Adaline  R.  Cobb  of  Windham, 
She  was  a  student  in  '37.  '38  and  also  attended  a  ladies'  school  at  Green- 
field, Mass.  She  was  preceptress  at  Chester  and  Townsheud.  and  in  1850 
married  Geo.  F  Davis,  and  resided  in  Cavendish  until  her  death  in  18(i4. 
As  school  girl,  teacher,  and  woman,  she  wasa  model  of  beauty  and  good- 
ness, not  equaled  by  one  in  a  thousand. 

Miss  Lemira  Dean  of  Grafton  came  to  Ludlow  ;fts  preceptress  in  1848. 
She  was  a  student  in  1845  and  attended  the  Female  Seminary  at  Charles- 
town,  Mass..  in  1846-47.  She  did  a  work  during  the  two  years  of  her  stay 
which  will  last  as  long  as  the  lives  of  her  pupils,  who  hold  in  loving  remem- 
brance her  excellence  of  character  and-  faithful  teaching.  She  was  after- 
wards preceptress  in  the  Academy  at  Waukegan,  111.  In  1853  she  married 
1.  L.  Clarke,  student  in  1842-3,  and  resided  ten  years  in  Waukegan,  return- 
ing on  Mr.  Clarke's  death  to.  her  father's  home  in  Grafton. 

In  1850  the  position  was  filled  by  Miss  Helen  L.  Fletcher,  niece  of  Hon. 
Richard  Fletcher  of  Boston.  She  was  a  student  in  1845,  attended  Chester 
and  Townsheud  academies,  and  graduated  at  New  Hamptou  Female  Sem- 
inary. She  married  Geo.  H.  Johnson  of  Charlestown,  Mass.,  and  now 
resides  in  Boston. 

Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Gardner  was  associated  with  her  husband  in  1852-3,  and 
in  the  autumn  of  1854  Miss  Sarah  W.  Brintnall  took  the  place  of  pre- 
ceptress, having  just  returned  from  Lexington,  Ky.,  where  she  had  been 
teaching  for  several  years.  She  was  a  native  of  Grafton  and  had  received 
her  education  in  Townsheud,  Chester  and  Meriden  academies,  and  at  Miss 
Martha  Whiting's  Female  Seminary  at  Charlestown,  Mass.  She  was .mar- 
ried in  1857  toC  W-  Salisbury,  aud  is  a  resident  of  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Josephine  Tracy  was  preceptress  in  the  winter  and  spring  terms  of 
1854-5.  Miss  Abby  King,  preceptress  in  1855,  married  Chas.  Dewey,  and 
lived  in  Rutland  until  her  death  in  1864. 

Miss  Julia  Dickinson,  then  a  resident  of  Ludlow,  was  preceptress  m 
1856.  She  was  a  student  in  1847-53,  and  was  a  student  aud  teacher  at  New 
Loudon,  N.H.  She  married  Geo.  Watson,  and  now  resides  in  Evansville,  111. 
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Miss  Stella  Marsh,  1850,  was  a  student  from  1849  to  '54,  and  graduated 
at  New  London.  After  leaving  Ludlow  she  taught  in  the  state  of  New 
York.  She  soon  after  married  Mr.  Chanplin,  and  they  resided  many  years 
iu  Chicago.  She  has  been  for  many  years  a  successful  teacher  in  the  public 
schools  iu  Omaha,  Neb. 

Miss  Lucy  A.  Burgess  of  Grafton,  a  graduate  of  New  Hampton  Insti- 
tution, aud  a  superior  scholar,  was  preceptress  iu  the  spring  of  1857.  She 
taught  also  iu  North  Springfield,  Vt.,  and  New  London,  N.  H.  ;  married 
iu  185!),  J.  S.  D.  Taylor  of  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  and  now  resides  in  Grafton. 

She  was  succeeded  the  same  year  by  Miss  Ann  E.  Taylor,  daughter  of 
Ardaiu  G.  Taylor,  who  was  active  in  founding  the  Institution.  She  was  a 
student  from  1842  to  '52,  aud  was  for  a  time  a  teacher  in  New  Hampton 
Institution  at  Fairfax.  She  taught  hi  Massachusetts  and  at  Little  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  and  was  for  several  years  at  a  later  date  teacher  of  music  and 
painting  in  the  Academy.  In  1859  she  married  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Walker  and 
has  since  resided  in  Ludlow.  She  was  an  efficient  teacher,  and  has  always 
been  one  of  the  most  earnest  and  active  friends  of  the  Institution. 

Miss  Fannie  Webster,  preceptress  in  1859,  a  native  of  Morristowu,  was 
educated  at  Fairfax,  at  Hartford,  Couu.,  aud  in  Freuch  in  Montreal.  She 
was  for  many  years  an  eminently  successful  teacher  both  in  common 
schools  and  academies.  She  taught  a  select  school  for  four  years  in  Wal- 
lingford,  served  als<~»  in  Townsheud  Academy,  and  for  more  than  six  years 
was  a  teacher  in  the  seminaries  at  West  Brattleboro,  and  West  Lebanon, 
N.  H.  She  was  married  in  1870  to  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Rugg,  and  now  resides  in 
Perkiusville. 

The  preceptress  in  the  Fall  term  of  1859  was  Dorcas  Simouds  of  Peru. 

Miss  Freeman,  who  succeeded  to  the  position  in  1860,  was  a  student  in 
'45-46,  graduated  at  New  Hampton,  and  was  preceptress  of  that  Institu- 
tion in  1862  and  '63.     She  now  resides  in  Cavendish. 

Miss  Laura  E.  Frost,  afterward  Mrs.  Little,  was  preceptress  in  1861,  and 
gained  warm  friends  during  her  short  term  of  service.  She  is  not  now 
living. 

From  the  fall  of  '62  to  the  fall  of  '64  the  preceptress  was  Miss  Julia  E. 
Batch  elder  of  Peru.  She  was  a  graduate  of  Mount  Holyoke  Semiuarj', 
not  long  afterwards  married  Rev.  Earl  J.  Ward,  and  died  at  Grafton  some 
years  since.  No  words  of  ours  are  needed  to  supplement  the  tribute  paid 
by  T.  B.  Dunn,  in  his  remarks  at  the  banquet. 

Miss  L.  A.  F.  Arnold,  preceptress  in  the  fall  of  '65  and  spring  of  '66,  was 
a  daughter  of  the  late  Judge  Arnold  of  Londonderry ;  was  educated  at  their 
owu  academy  and  at  Chester  and  Newbury;  had  taught  elsewhere  in  Ver- 
mont as  well  as  iu  Massachusetts  and  Ohio,  and  for  some  time  in  Boston ; 
was  married  in  1866  to  Chas.  A.  Starbuck,  and  now  resides  at  Glens  Falls, 
N.  Y.  Her  work  here  was  of  a  very  high  order.  Her  fellow  teachers 
found  her  helpful  in  discipline  and  enthusiastic  in  instruction,  and  uncom- 
monly successful  iu  exciting  interest  in  study  among  her  pupils. 

Her  successor  in  the  fall  of  1866  was  Miss  Mary  D.  Larkin  of  Andover, 
'63-66,  for  some  time  a  successful  teacher  in  this  vicinity,  now  Mrs.  Geo. 
Spencer  of  Hokah,  Minn.  Miss  Emma  J.  Holmes  served  in  the  spring  of '66. 
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In  the  fall  of  1867  Mrs.  Carrie  Perkins  Hyde,  student  in  '62-65,  became 
preceptress,  having  been  assistant  in  '64-66.  Her  record  of  faithful  work 
covers  three  years.     She  now  resides  in  Ludlow. 

Mrs.  Mary  Pollard  Howard,  a  graduate  of  Mount  Holyoke  and  a  teacher 
of  long  experience,  now  of  Oberlin,  Ohio,  was  preceptress  during  the  fall 
and  winter  terras  of  1870,  and  in  the  spring  term  of  '71  was  succeeded  by 
Miss  Amanda  McCollam  of  Brandon.  She  married  a  short  time  afterwards, 
and  has  since  died. 

Miss  C.  H.  A.  Duboc,  teacher  of  French  in  1871-2,  was  a  native  of  France, 
who  had  resided  many  years  in  New  Orleans.  She  has  since  taught  in  a 
ladies'  school  near  Kochester,  N.  Y.,  and  is  now  teaching  in  a  ladies'  col- 
lege in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  She  is  a  faithful,  persistent  teacher.  Since 
her  departure  French  has  been  taught  by  one  of  her  pupils. 

In  the  fall  of  1871  Miss  Mary  Pierce,  student  in  1866,  beame  preceptress. 
She  attended  Castleton  Seminary,  graduated  at  Monticello  Sem.,  Godfrey, 
111.,  and  had  taught  in  that  vicinity.  In  1874  she  returned  to  Monticello 
to  fill  the  position  of  teacher  of  Latin  and  Mathematics.  She  is  now  the 
wife  of  Rev.  M.  M.  Martin,  Three  Oaks,  Mich.  She  won  the  love  and 
admiration  of  her  pupils  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  to  become  like  her 
was  the  ambition  of  the  girls  under  her  charge. 

Miss  Kate  Labaree  was  preceptress  for  oue  year.  She  was  educated  at 
Meriden,  N.  H.  She  married  Chas.  Wright  of  Keene,  N.  H.,  where  she 
still  resides. 

Miss  Olive  Prentice,  preceptress  in  1875-76,  took  the  decree  of  M.  L.  A. 
from  the  New  Hampshire  Female  College  at  Tiltou,  N.  H.,  and  had  taught 
in  Hillsboro  Female  College,  Ohio,  and  in  Springfield  High  School. 
Since  leaving  Ludlow  she  has  taught  in  Springfield  and  Towushend,  and 
is  now  teaching  at  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

Miss  Lottie  Lane,  who  came  in  the  fill  term  of  1876,  was.  educated  at 
Wilbraham,  Mass.,  taught  two  years  in  Ludlow,  and  later  in  Leominster, 
Mass. 

In  1878  Miss  Rowena  A.  Pollard  took  the  position,  which  she  still  holds, 
to  the  honor  and  profit  of  the  school  and  the  pleasure  of  its  patrons.  She 
was  a  student  in  '63,  graduated  at  the  Windsor  High  School,  where  she 
afterwards  taught  for  several  years.  Miss  Clara  L.  Prior  was  a  graduate 
of  the  class  of  '80,  gained  a  fine  reputation  as  teacher  of  common  schools, 
and  has  been  doing  excellent  service  as  assistant  since  1881. 

This  brief  notice  of  the  women  who  have  taught  in  the  Academy  dur- 
ing the  last  fifty  years  many  fail  to  do  them  justice,  but  it  must  not  fail  to 
record  the  grateful  appreciation  and  loving  regard  expressed  by  those 
from  whom  the  facts  recorded  have  been  received.  The  seed,  which  in 
many  cases  long  lay  dormant,  finally  bore  fruit  a  hundred  fold,  and  some 
of  those  who  iu  youth  seemed  unappreciative,  in  after  years  have  recog- 
nized the  hands  that  so  largely  moulded  their  characters. 
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REGISTER. 


TEACHERS. 


Mrs.  A.  E.  Taylor  Walker, 

Ludlow, 

Preceptress,              1857-58 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Fullam  Skinner, 

Waterville,  Me., 

French, 

'47-48 

R.  W.  Clarke, 

Brattleboro, 

Principal, 

'42-45 

Sarah  D.  Freeman, 

Proctorsville, 

Preceptress, 

'60 

Clark  H.  Chapman, 

Detroit,  Mich., 

Principal, 

'45 

Mrs.  L.  A.  F.  Arnold  Starbnck, 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y., 

Preceptress, 

'65-66 

Hiram  Hitchcock, 

New  York, 

Assistant, 

'49-51 

George  W.  Gardner, . 

Winchester,  Mass. 

Principal, 

'52-53 

Mrs.  Lemira  M.  Dean  Clark, 

Grafton, 

Preceptress, 

'48-50 

Mrs.  Fannie  Webster  Rugg, 

Perkins  ville, 

Preceptress, 

'59 

Arthur  Little, 

Chicago,  111., 

Principal, 

'61 

Amanda  Warner, 

'    Boston,  Mass. 

Music, 

'60 

M.  C.  Hyde, 

Ludlow, 

Principal,         '62-66 

'67-70 

Mrs.  Carrie  S.  Perkins  Hyde, 

Ludlow, 

Asst.  '63-66,  Precept 

'67-70 

C.  G.  Farwell, 

Providence,  R.  I., 

Principal, 

'76-83 

Mrs.  Hattie  Smith  Hudson, 

Ludlow, 

Music, 

77,  '78 

Mrs.  Mary  Patrick  Hall, 

Chicago,  111., 

Music, 

'78-81 

Herbert  Tilden, 

Oldtown,  Me., 

Principal, 

'75-76 

Olive  S.  Prentice, 

Charlestown,  N.  H., 

Preceptrees, 

'75-76 

Bowena  A.  Pollard, 

Brandon, 

Preceptress, 

'78-85 

Clara  L.  Prior, 

Ludlow, 

Assistant, 

'81-85 

Maria  I.  Pierce, 

Ludlow, 

Music, 

'83-85 

Lily  E.  A.  Kobbins, 

Ludlow, 

French  and  German, 

'72-85 

John  Pickard, 

Portsmouth,  N.  H., 

Principal, 

'83-85 

Mrs.  Orenda  E.  Walker  Taylor  Pollard, 

Ludlow,  '35-39 
Mrs.  Wealthy  D.  Dickinson, 

Ludlow,  '37 
E.  J.  Whitcomb, 

Ludlow,  '37-43 
Mrs.  Ellen  H.  White  Reed  Sanders, 

Ludlow,  '41-45 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Fullam  Whitcomb, 

Ludlow,  '35-45 
William  H.  Pratt, 

Ludlow,  '42-50 
Mrs.  Nancy  L.  Bixby  Taylor, 

Ludlow,  '43-45 
Mrs.  Ann  L.  Spaulding  Rogers, 

Ludlow,  '41-46 
Mrs.  M.  P.  Guernsey  Hammond, 

Ludlow,  '43 
Mrs.  Maria  M.  Sawtelle  Howe, 

Ludlow,  '36-38 
Gardner  1.  Howe, 

Ludlow,  '35-38 
Mrs.  C.  L.  Fullam  Skinner, 

Waterville,  Me.,  '38-52 
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William  P.  Spafford, 
Sarah  W.  Spafford, 
Mrs.  Salina  White  Piper, 
Mrs.  Olive  L.  White  Earle. 
Mrs.  Caroline  Patch  Dunn 
Mrs.  Lizzie  Reed  Smith, 
William  Gibson, 


Ludlow,  '43-45 

Ludlow,  '42-45 

Ludlow,  '38 

Ludlow,  '38 

Ludlow,  '38 

Ludlow,  '43-44 


Ludlow,  '43-44 
Mrs.  Harriet  Warren  Howe, 

Ludlow,  '42-45 
Mrs.  L.  D.  Cooledge, 

Ludlow,  '35-36 
R.  W.  Clarke, 

Brattleboro,  '35-36 
John  S.  Slack, 

Ludlow,  '41-43 
James  A.  Pollard, 

Brandon,  '37-38 
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Mrs.  Josephine  Hall  Pollard, 

Brandon,  '41 
D.  K.  Barnett, 

Chester,  '37 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Raymond  Clark, 

Windsor,  '37 
Dexter  Richards, 

Newport,  N.  H.,  '35 
Mrs.  Marcella  C.  Burt  Witherell, 

Bartousville,  '41 
Augustus  H.  Pratt, 

Bellows  Falls,  '43-52 
Clark  H.  Chapman, 

Detroit,  Mich.,  '41 

D.  C.  Adams, 

Owatonna,  Minn.,  '40 
G.  S.  Weaver, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  '39-40 
L.J.  Graves,  M.D. 

Claremont,  N.  EI.,  '35 
Alfred  Crowley, 

Healdville,  '35 
Charles  S.  Mason. 

Ludlow,  '37 
I.  F.  Kendall, 

So.  Charlestown,  N.  H.,  '43 
W.  B.  Hoskison, 

Healdville,  '41-49 
Mrs.  Abide  F.  Pollard  Pinney, 

Ludlow,  '42-4S 
Ora  J.  Taylor, 

East  Bethel,  '38-44 
C.  W.  Spaulding, 

Cavendish,  '41 
F.  H.  Biglow, 

Plainficld,  N.  J.,  '36 
Daniel  W .  Taylor, 

Sherburne,  '42 

184S- 

Mrs.  Ann  Eliza  Taylor  Walker, 

Ludlow,  '44-53 
Mrs.  Renda  L.  Taylor  Oliver, 

New  York  City,  '48-52 
Josiah  W.  Pettigrew, 

Ludlow,  '45 
Mrs.  Delia  C.  Pollard  King, 

Ludlow,  '45--49 
Mrs.  Mina  M.  Whitney  Sears, 

Ludlow,  '48-52 
Marcus  A.  Spaulding, 

Ludlow,  '51-52 
Eliza  W.  Boynton, 

Ludlow,  '45-55 
Mrs.  Victoria  E.  Fullam  Spaulding, 

Ludlow,  '49-60 
Mrs.  Emily  Pollard  Dudley, 

Ludlow,  '45-46 
Belle  L.  Pettigrew, 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  '49-54 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Parker  Stimson, 

Ludlow,  '46-48 
Jennie  L.  Sinclair, 

Ludlow,  '47-48 
William  H.  Walker, 

Ludlow,  '53-54 
Mrs.  Jane  B.  Warner  Simonds, 

Ludlow,  '47-49 
Sumner  J.  Haven, 

Ludlow,  '52 

E.  A.  Moore, 

Weston,  '48 
Mrs.  Myra  Barton  Pollard, 

Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  '51-58 
George  L.  Armington, 

Ludlow,  '45-60 


Mrs.  Almira  A.  Tyrrell  Taylor, 

Sherburne,  '42 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Patrick  Gookin, 

Chicago,  111.,  '43-46 
Mrs.  Rosetta  Works  Cooledge, 

Lowell,  '42 
Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Brewer  Cooledge, 

Plymouth,  '40 
Mrs.  Mary  L.  Buck  Keyes. 

Springfield,  '4.5 
Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Goddard  Hager, 

Proctorsville,  '43 
D.  R.  Story, 

Proctorsville,  '38 
John  P.  Hoskison, 

Healdville,  '42 
W.  L.  Bucklin, 

Cuttingsville,  '42-47 
Mrs.  Clara  P.  Hammond  Holden, 

Mt.  Holly,  ' 
Mrs.  Susan  M.  Durant  Prentice, 

Charlestown,  N.  H.,  '35 
Newman  Weeks, 

Rutland,  '43 
A.  W.  Goddard, 

South  Reading,  '37-38 
C.  W.  Sprague, 

Westofl,  '44 
Rufus  S.  Warner, 

Ludlow    '43-44 
John  R.  Spafford, 

Ludlow,  '41-43 
Augusta  O.  Pierce, 

Weathersfield,  '43 
Mrs.  C.  L.  Pease  Livermore, 

Bondville,  '43 
Charles  S.  Barrett, 

Proctorsville,  '35 
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Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Gassett  Mayo, 

Ludlow,  '54 
Mrs.  Cynthia  Parker  Riggs, 

Ludlow,  '49-51 
Mrs.  Isadore  Adams  Gassett, 

Ludlow,  '47-57 
Mrs.  Ellen  Burton  Felch, 

Lunenburg,  Mass.,  '49-56 
Prescott  Adams, 

Proctorsville,  '50 
Mrs.  Lorinda  Pettigrew  Baldwin, 

Ludlow,  '49-50 
Cyrus  F.  Baker, 

Whitinsville,  Mass.,  '47-50 
Mrs.  Lorinda  Whitney  Mathewson, 

Ludlow,  '50 
Mrs.  Julia  Eaton  Slack, 

Ludlow,  '50-51 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Daggett  Sawyer, 

Ludlow,  '52-55 
Anson  J.  Sawyer, 

Ludlow,  '45 
Mrs.  Georgianna  E.  Spaulding  Peck, 

Lynn,  Mass.,  '51 
Philemon  C.  Spaulding, 

Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  '43-50 
Mrs.  Nancy  L.  Whitcomb  Risdon, 

Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  '52 
Mrs.  Maria  E.  Smith  Mayo, 

Ludlow,  '53 
Mrs.  Minerva  L.  Allen  Allen, 

Whitingham,  '50-53 
Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Hoskison  Gates, 

Worcester,  Mass.,  '49-50 
Charles  S.  Parker, 

Ludlow,  '51 
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Mrs.  Mary  E.  Bixby  Smith, 

P.rattleboro,  '45-46 
George  E.  Lane, 

Ludlow,  '52-55 
Volney  S.  Fulham, 

New  York  City,  '42-48 
Mrs.  Mary  J.  Holden  Brokaw, 

Chicago,  111.,  '51-53 
Alan  son  W.  Beard, 

Boston,  Mass.,  '46 
Sarah  D.  Freeman, 

Proctorsville,  '45-46 
Maynanl  F.  Burt, 

Bartonsville,  '47-51 
C.  C.  Farwell, 

Castleton,  '5-2-53 
Mrs.  Mary  M.  Huntoon  Lincoln, 

Danby,     '49-50 
Mrs.  Carrie  E.  Heraenway  Page, 

Brandon,  '48 
Mrs.  A.  8.  Morgan  Moore, 

Ft.  Edward,  N.  Y.,  '54 
Joel  B.  Slack, 

Proctorsville,  '54 
Mrs.  Susan  Russell  Adams, 

Owatonna,  Minn.,  '49-50 
Mrs.  Sarah  Barton  Lovell, 

Chelsea,  Mass.,  '49 
Addison  Pierce, 

No.  Shrewsbury,  '53 
Mrs.  Lettice  A.  Spear  Putnam, 

Rutland,  '45 
Mrs.  Abbie  L.  Armington  Atherton, 

Nashua,  N.  PL,  45-55 
Wallace  W.  Marsh, 

Omaha,  Neb.,  '47-4S 
Dan  Frank  Long, 

Montpelier,  '49-53 
Hiram  Hitchcock, 

New  York,  '48-51 
Mrs.  Mary  Maynard  Hitchcock, 

New  York,  48-50 
Mrs.  H.  H  Fry, 

Chicago,  111.,  '48 
Mrs.  Jennie  Day  Noble, 

St.  Albans,  '53-55 
Mrs.  Ann  E.  Wilder  Walker, 

Ludlow,  '48-61 
De  Witt  C.  Thrasher, 

Ascutneyville,  '47 
Hubert  R.  Coffin, 

Windsor  Locks,  Conn.,  '51-52 
Henry  Bridge  Atherton, 

Nashua,  N.  H.,  '51-55 
Mrs-.  Abbie  P.  Taylor, 

East  Bethel,  '47 
Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Gassett  Hoskison, 

Healdvillp,  '47-58 
Alvin  N.  Jenne, 

Rutland,  '51-55 
George  Spafford, 

Cavendish,  '53-56 
Mrs.  Lemira  M.  Dean  Clarke, 

Grafton,  '45 
Nahum  Harwood, 

Leominster,  Mass.,  '50-51 
Edwin  Blood, 

Newburyport,  Mass.,  '50-51 
A.  C.  Gutterson, 

Owatonna,  Minn.,  49 
Cynthia  E.  Dunbar, 

Ludlow,  '54 
Mrs.  Almira  Sawyer  White, 

Mechanicsville,  '54-56 


Mrs.  Ellen  F.  Bueklin  Jones, 

Cuttingsville,  '50-55 
Mrs.  Orpha  J.  Taft  Spaulding, 

Plymouth,  '51 
Mrs.  Mina  Parker  Patrick, 

Rutland,  '50-53 
Mrs.  Mary  Adams  Fullam, 

Proctorsville,  '51-53 
Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Pierce  Kingsbury, 

Lyme,  N.  H.,  52-53 
Henry  Boynton, 

Woodstock,  '47 
O.  H.  Bradley, 

Jaffrey,  N.  H.,  '45-48 
Edwin  Congdon, 

Clarendon,  '52 
Lowell  P.  Adams, 

Ludlow,  '53 
Mrs.  Lovina  Holden  Adams, 

Ludlow,  '53 
Mrs.  Fannie  Webster  Rugg, 

Perkinsville,  '49-56 
Mrs.  Laura  M.  Williams  Moon, 

Fairhaven,  '49-51 
A.B.  Spaulding, 

Cavendish,  '51-55 
Mrs.  Sophronia  E.  Wilcox  Gibson, 

Ludlow,  '46-48 
M.  J.  D.  Ives, 

Mt.  Holly,  '54-55 
Mrs.  Marion  L.  Adams  Kimball, 

Boston,  Mass.,  '53 
H.  M.  Ross,- 

Proctorsville,  '52-55 
Mrs.  C.  D.  Parker, 

Proctorsville,  '52-53 
Samuel  G.  Stone, 

Ckarlestown,  Mass., 
A.  F.  Davis, 

Rutland,  '48-51 
Mrs.  Helen  Dow  Crowley, 

Mt.  Holly,  '53 
Lorenzo  Howard, 

Ludlow,  '53-56 
Mrs.  Adeline  E.  Proctor  Smith, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  '49-50 
John  1.  Smith, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  '53-54 
Levi  B .  Moore, 

Plymouth  Union,  '54 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Hall  Moore, 

Plymouth  Union,  '54 
William  A.  Patrick, 

Rutland,  '45-51 
Mrs.  Rhoda  Smith  Rice, 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  '45-46 
Mrs.  Luthera  Adams  Hook, 

Felchville,  '55 
Hiland  Holden, 

Mt.  Holly,  '49 
C.  C.  Buck, 

Woodstock,  '52-53 
Mrs.  Rachel  Putnam  Hannum, 

Putney,  '47 
Alice  P.  Perry, 

Waukesha,  Wis.,  '50-54 
George  R.  Perry, 

New  York,  '54 
*    Mrs.  Fannie  Smith  Bancroff, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  '45-55 
John  C.  Greene, 

Mechanic ville,  N.  Y.,  '52-53 
George  B.  French, 

Fremont,  Neb.,  '49 
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Ara  A.  Baldwin, 
Mary  E.  Smith, 
Rowena  A.  Pollard, 


Ludlow,  '62-63 

Ludlow,  '58 


Brandon,  '63 
Mrs.  Viola  A.  Marsh  Cooledge, 

Ludlow,  '62-63 
Daniel  F.  Cooledge, 

Ludlow,  '58-63 
Mrs.  Mary  Etta  Johnson  Sargent, 

Ludlow,  '60-65 
Maria  S.  Lawrence, 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  '60-65 
Mrs.  Sarah  P.  Haven  Sherwin, 

Ludlow,  '54-62 
Mrs.  Sarah  Tavlor  Howe, 

Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  '54-61 
Oram  el  G.  Howe, 

Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  '50-61 
Mrs.  Louise  Allen  Hitchcock, 

Meriden,  Conn.,  '58-62 
Mrs.  Sarah  Frances  Cudworth  Dean, 

Boston,  Mass.,  '52-60 
Leighlon  G.  Fullam, 

Ludlow,  '63 
Mrs.  Addie  L.  Slack  Fullam, 

Ludlow,  '65 
Amanda  Warner, 

Boston,  Mass.,  '40-60 
Mrs.  Hattie  I.  Wilder  Gates, 

Ludlow,  '60-65 
Horace  L.  Wadleigh, 

Ludlow,  '60 
Mrs.  Carrie  S.  Perkins  Hyde 

Ludlow,  '62-65 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Buswell  Ray, 

Ludlow,  '55-65 
Martin  H.  Goddard, 

Ludlow,  '55-65 
Mrs.  Myra  Dickerman  Bucklin, 

Rutland,  '55 
Mrs.  Mary  Dickerman  Dunn, 

Gardner,  Mass.,  '63-69 
Thatcher  B .  Dunn, 

Gardner,  Mass.,  '51-66 
Mrs.  Victoria  S.  Bixby  Ross, 

Ludlow,  '53-57 
Henry  L.  Slack, 

Bethel,  Conn.,  '64 
Vilas  E.  Moore, 

Springfield,  Mass.,  '62-63 
Mrs.  Isadore  Pollard  Moore, 

Springfield,  Mass.,  '61-64 
Fred  B.  Pier, 

Rawsouville,  '62 
Lydia  A.  Weston, 

Windsor,  '55 
Mrs.  Emma  J.  Burton  Burlingame, 

Worcester,  Mass.,  '58-66 
Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Bixby  Pettigrew, 

Ludlow,  '55-56 
Mrs.  Ann  D.  Lane  Pinney, 

Ludlow,  '54-61 
Mrs.  Julia  Pettengill  Pierce, 

Ludlow,  '54-56 
Mrs.  Susan  E.  Baker  Lawrence, 

Ludlow,  '55 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Scovell  Clark, 

Keene,  N.  H.,  '55 
Martin  V.  B.  Clark, 

Keene,  N.  H.,  '56 
Emma  J.  Clark, 

Ludlow,  '56 


"  Mrs.  Emily  Smith  Chapman, 

Ludlow,  '57 
Mrs.  Laura  Haven  Fuller, 

Ludlow,  '57-60 
Simon  S.  Mayo, 

Ludlow,  '55 
Mrs.  Nellie  Pier  Pettigrew, 

Ludlow,  '60 
Norman  Cooledge, 

Ludlow,  '62-64 
R.  Mahlon  Wilder, 

Ludlow,  '58 
Mrs.  Priscilla  Riggs  Parker, 

Ludlow,  '56-60 
Mrs.  Nettie  Hemenwav  Brown, 

Warren,  '63-69 
Wallace  N.  Graves, 

Ludlow,  '59 
Mrs.  Melissa  L.  Colburn  Gordon, 

Ludlow,  '57 
Mrs.  Lydia  Jan"  Walker  Howe, 

Ludlow,  '61-65 
Mrs.  Luella  Batchelder  Knight, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  '62-63 
Mrs.  Carrie  L.  Arnold  Melendy, 

South  Londonderry,  '64 
Mrs.  Augusta  S.  Morgan  Moore, 

Fort  Edward,  N.  Y.,  '55 
Mrs.  Ruth  Boynton  Flanders, 

Andover,  '59-66 
Mrs.  Mary  Fullam  Slack, 

Proctorsville,  '55 
Harlan  P.  Armington, 

Nashua,  N.  H.,  '57-62 
Mrs.  Aurora  Adams  Stull, 

Marengo,  111.,  '56 
Mrs.  Maria  J.  Tarbell  Bisbee, 

Ludlow,  '62-63 
Mrs.  Esther  Thornton  Warren, 

Ludlow,  '57 
Laura  H.  Buck, 

Springfield,  '55 
Mrs.  Gertrude  A.  Pier  Vaille, 

Forestville,  Conn.,  '59-65 
Mrs.  Ellen  Norton  Barr, 

Andover,  '55 
Alice  M.  Fullam, 

Cavendish,  '57 
Belle  Proctor, 

Cavendish,  '58 
Marshall  B.  Taylor, 

Rutland,  '57-58 
Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Moore  Taylor, 

Rutland,  '58 
Homer  White, 

West  Randolph,  '55 
E.  M.  Bowman, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  '58 
Henry  A.  Walker, 

south  Londonderry,  '58 
Alfred  T.  Moore, 

Plymouth,  '58 
Mrs.  Rhoda  D.  Pettigrew  Moore, 

Plymouth,  '58 
Ada  J.  Randall, 

Pittsford,  '68 
Mrs.  Augusta  Sawyer  Marsh, 

Chester,  '60 
Mrs.  Belle  Eaton  Cook, 

North  Springfield,  '63 
John  C.  Coolidge, 

Plymouth,  '64 
Warren  R.  Tavlor, 

Plymouth,  '59-63 
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Mrs.  Ellen  8.  Covev  I-Iolden, 

Mt.  Holly,  '59-60 
Mrs.  Hattie  Proctor  Grout, 

Cavendish,  '50-62 
Mrs.  f'arah  Moore  Pollard, 

Proctorsville,  '5S 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Hartley  Dunbar, 

Chester,  '57-58 
G.  H.  Houghton, 

Townshend,  '5S-59 
Mrs.  Louisa  M.  Farwell  Tarbell, 

East  Wallingford,  '63 
Mrs.  Emily  B.  Mayo  Howard, 

Ludlow,  '57-59 
Carrie  L.  Smith, 

Brattleboro,  '59 
Charles  V.  Knight, 

New  York,  '02-69 
A.  F.  Greene, 

Lancaster,  Mass.,  '61 
Mortimer  A.  Ives, 

Mechanicsville,  '59 
Mrs.  William  Kent, 

Racine,  Wis.,  '51-54 


Mrs.  Marion  Weston  Hall, 

Bridgewater,  '59 
Henry  H.  Amsden, 

Cavendish,  '59-61 
Mrs.  Ellen  F.  Collins  Fales, 

Pomfret,  '55 
Joseph  P.  Weston, 

Rockingham,  '57-58 
Myron  A.  Davis, 

Felc.hville,  '60-65 
Jacob  H.  Marsh, 

Chester,  '60-65 
Mrs.  M.  Maria  Crowley  Dickerman, 

'  Mt.  Holly,  '61-68 
Mrs.  Celestine  Tarbell  Kendall, 

'55-56 
Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Dow  Buck, 

Woodstock,  '6J 
Mrs.  S.  Belle  Crowlev  Ackley, 

Mt.  Holly,  '60 
E.  C.  Haskins, 

Proctorsville,  '55-60 
Mrs.  Lizzie  Adams  Howard, 

Rutland,  '61-65 


1865- 

Ludlow,  '62-70 
Ludlow,  '62-76 
Ludlow,  '71-73 
Ludlow.  '73-76 


Leonora  M.  Hammond, 
Norris  H.  Woodward, 
William  W.  Stickney, 
Alva  C.  Peck, 

Maria  I.  Pierce, 

Ludlow,  '66-70 
Mrs.  Lizzie  Whelden  Adams, 

Boston,  Mass.,  '67-71 
Emma  A.  Wilder, 

Ludlow,  '67-69 
Emmie  P.  Howe, 

Ludlow,  '62-70 
Mrs.  Lizzie  E.  Lincoln  Stickney, 

Ludlow,  '69-76 
Fred  O.  Knight, 

Ludlow,  '66-69 
Charles  W.  Goddard, 

Ludlow,  '74 
Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Hager  Goddard, 

Ludlow,  '70-73 
Mrs.  Mary  R.  Morse  Gibbs, 

Ludlow,  65-69 
Francis  W.  Sherman, 

Ludlow,  '69-78 
Lily  E.  A.  Robbins, 

Ludlow,  '61-76 
Mrs.  Hattie  A.  Haywood  Wadleigh, 

Ludlow,  '65-68 
Carrie  M.  Cleveland, 

Ludlow,  '65 
Charles  W.  Stone, 

Turner's  Falls,  Mass.,  '64-71 
Mrs.  Amelia  Stone  Goodspeed, 

Ludlow,  '74 
Mrs.  Nellie  C.  Wheeler  White, 

Cavendish,  '72-73 
Wentworth  M.  Bixby, 

Ludlow,  '69-76 
Mrs.  Hattie  M.  Smith  Hudson, 

Ludlow,  '65-75 
Oramel  C.  Esty, 

Ludlow,  '74-75 
Mrs.  Ella  M.  Dunsmoor  Johnson, 

Ludlow,  '71-72 
Carrie  S.  Dorval, 

Ludlow,  '67-75 
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Julia  A.  Emery, 

Effie  M.  Hemenway, 


Plymouth,  '73 
Ludlow,  '65-76 


Emma  J.  Felch, 

Lunenburg,  Mass.,  '66-68 
John  A .  Giddings, 

Ludlow,  '65-75 
J.  Mervin  Hull, 

Ludlow,  '63-73 
Mrs.  Helen  C.  Spafford  Ball, 

Ludlow,  '6S-77 
Belle  E.  Thurston, 

Ludlow,  '61-66 
Mrs.  Mary  L.  Patrick  Hall, 

Chicago,  111.,  '68-75 
Frank  P.  Ball, 

Ludlow,  '73-74 
Charles  F.  Shattuck, 

Ludlow,  '62-70 
Mary  A.  Bixby, 

Ludlow,  '68 
Mrs.  Alice  M.  Hoskison  Riley, 

Healdville,  '65 
George  A.  Sawyer, 

Ludlow,  '73 
Edward  H.  Tapper, 

Ludlow,  '73 
John  Keating, 

Ludlow,  '67 
Nellie  M.  Reed, 

Ludlow,  '68-69 
G.  Henry  Howard, 

So.  Londonderry,  '71-72 
Nettie  Wiley, 

Bridgewater,  '73-74 
Lillian  F.  Tarbell, 

Sherburne,  '72-81 
Mattie  E.  Blanchard, 

Rutland,  '72-73 
G.  R.  Taylor, 

Proctor,  '70-72 
Cornelius  A.  Osborn, 

Simonsville,  '66-67 
Mrs.  Amanda  Coolidge  Osborn, 

Simonsville,  '66-68 
Viola  N.  Osborn, 

Simonsville,  '72 
Edwin  E.  Earle, 

Plymouth,  '73 
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Mrs. Irenn  Martin  Brewer1, 

Chester,  '6S--74 
Mrs.  Ella  Martin  White, 

Chester,  74 
Orriette  Kingsbury t 

Ludlow,  70-  76 
Mary  A.  Sawyer, 

Chester,  72-75 
Mrs.  Ella  Nutting  Holden, 

Felchville,  72 
Mrs.  Emma  Nutting  Batchekler, 

Andover,  71 
Elwin  W.  Goddard, 

Reading,  '65--"66 
J.  Ashton  Spaulding, 

Proctorsville,  74-75 
Norris  G.  Hammond, 

Ludlow,  71-80 
Edsrar  M.  l'innev, 

Tyson,  '66--68 
Mrs.  Jessie  E.  Horton  Pinneyj 

Tyson,  74 
Mary  Parklnirst, 

Cavendish,  '66 
Mrs.  Nellie  Murphy  Lamere, 

Ludlow,  70-75 
Elmon  M.  Cooledge, 

Philadelphia,  74-75 
Flora  A.  Brown, 

Plymouth,  74-76 
Carrie  A.  Brown, 

Plymouth,  74 
Erwin  M.  Dunbar, 

Island  Pond,  '65 
Mrs.  Kozzie  E.  Lovejoy  Gutterson, 

Andover,  71 
William  H.  Dunbar, 

Ludlow,  72 
C.  Ellen  Dunbar, 

Ludlow,  '67 
N.  B.  Dorval, 

Boston,  Mass.,  '65 
Mrs.  E.  I.  Dickerman  Danforth, 

Mechanicsville,  '67 
Rhoda  E.  Congdon, 

E.  Wallingford,  '69 
Mrs.  Ella  Day  Harris, 

Ludlow,  71-76 
May  E.  Sawyer, 

Ludlow,  71-76 
Mary  E.  Rock, 

Rutland,  73 
Orange  P.  Dunn, 

No.  Springfield,  '65-70 
Stella  M.  Stoddard, 

Proctorsville,  '65-66 
Edward  A.  Marsh, 

Chester,  74-75 
Fannie  L.  Davis, 

Cavendish,  74-76 
Addie  C.  Davis, 

Cavendish,  74-77 
Ervin  B.  Lord, 

Weathersfield,  70-74 
Mrs.  Augusta  M.  Bates  Taylor, 

Plymouth,  '66  68 
Mrs.  Laura  A.  Grant  Gates, 

Ludlow,  71 
Mrs.  Emogene  Johnson  Pettigrew, 

Boston,  Mass.,  '66-67 
Charles  W.  Leonard, 

Park  Hill,  N.  H.,  74-76 
C.  H.  Gibson, 

Bellows  Falls,  74-76 
W.  M.  Buckley, 

Ludlow,  '69-77 
Elwin  D.  Kendall,  Reading,  72 


Mrs.  Ida  C.  Adams  Todd, 

Danby,  73 
Mrs.  Libbie  Holden  Adams, 

Cuttingsville,  72-74 

E.  C.  Parmenter, 

Wallingford,  73-75 
Carrie  E.  Smith, 

Cuttingsville,  74 
Charles  F.  Howard, 

Chester  Depot,  74 
Arden  G.  Taylor, 

Windsor,  '67-74 
Mrs.  Nellie  M.  Damon  Tavlor, 

Windsor,  72-77 
Eugene  O.  Pratt, 

Rutland,  '65-72 
Bradley  A.  Wilder, 

Rutland,  '64-72 

F.  F.  Whitcomb, 

Holyoke,  Mass.,  '66-67 
C.  W.  Jackson, 

Ludlow,  70-73 
M.  H.  Gilligan, 

Roxbury,  Mass.,  '65-73 
Lydia  J.  Fuller, 

Mechanicsville,  '65-75 
Frank  H.  Holden, 

Healdville,  72 
Delos  A.  Bachelder, 

Ludlow,  71-72 
Mrs.  Anna  Tarbell  Field, 

North  Springfield,  '68 
Clarence  N.  Hook, 

Felchville,  72-75 
Mrs.  Anna  Burnham  Hook, 

Felchville,  '66 
Ina  L.  Davis, 

South  Reading,  74-75 
Calvin  R.  Sears, 

Ludlow,  72 
Willie  E.  Davis, 

Bridgewater,  73 
Fred  H.  Holden, 

Mt.  Holly,  '69 
Clarence  W.  Scott, 

Hanover,  N.  H.,  '68-69 
Gilman  B.  Horton, 

Ludlow,  72 
Mrs.  Florence  E.  Green  Haven, 

Cavendish,  '65-66 
E.  M.  Buck, 

Cavendish,  73-74 
Mrs.  Harriet  M.  Brown  Blanchard, 

Plvmouth,  '66 
Charles  H.  Scott, 

Tyson,  78 
Myron  E.  Sprague, 

Plymouth  Union,  73-74 
S.  B.  Cady, 

Grafton,  73-76 
Mrs.  Lettie  Bowers  Hayden, 

W.  Claremont,  N.  H.,  '65-66 
Slavton  Walker, 

Windsor,  72-74 
Mrs.  Julia  Mathewson  Whitney, 

Providence,  R.  I.,  74-76 
Mrs.  Alma  Mathewson  Mansfield, 

Proctorsville,  72-75 
Elisha  W.  Johnson, 

Ludlow,  '66 
Mrs.  Agatha  Sawyer  Moore, 

Proctorsville,  72-73 
Frank  C.  Moore, 

Proctorsville,  72-73 
Louise  A.  Johnson, 

Cuttingsville,  72-74 
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Clara  S.  Pollard, 
Amos  K.  Pollard, 
Mary  O.  Pollard, 
Myra  D.  Robbing, 
Jessie  Armington, 
Lena  R.  Bridge, 
Henry  H.  Kendall, 
Jennie  A.  Leland, 
Nellie  E.  Dailey, 
Stella  M.  Sanders, 
Hattie  B.  Howe 
Ida  M.  Howe, 
Clara  L.  Prior, 
Clarence  R.  Piper, 
LoisE.  Bryant, 
Hattie  Fullam, 
Arthur  G.  Spaulding, 
Albert  A.  Sargent, 
Bernard  M.  Cooledge, 
Winnie  Armington, 
Ada  J.  Barney, 
Eva  A.  Mayo, 
Hattie  L.  Pratt, 
Nellie  G.  Buck, 


Ludlow,  '82-85 
Ludlow,  '82-85 
Ludlow,  '84-85 
Ludlow,  '72-80 
Ludlow,  '82-85 
Ludlow,  '83-85 
Ludlow,  '75-76 
Ludlow,  '73-78 
Ludlow,  '81-85 
Ludlow,  '78-83 
Gardner,  Mass.,  '72-78 
Ludlow,  '74-82 
Ludlow,  '73-80 
Ludlow,  73-80 
Chester,  '80-83 
Ludlow,  '84-85 
Ludlow,  '82-85 
Ludlow,  '83-85 
Ludlow,  '78  -84 
Ludlow,  '80-85 
Ludlow,  '81-85 
Ludlow,  '75-80 
Ludlow,  '75-82 
Ludlow,  66--'76 


1875— 188S 

Willie  S.  Johnson, 
Delia  Pinney, 
Mary  A.  Pollard, 
Ada  L.  Taylor, 
Addie  W.  Hammond, 


Mrs  Jessie  Buck  Clark, 

New  Britain,  Conn.,  '74-81 
Frank  G.  Day, 


Abbie  L.  Baldwin, 
Fred  A.  Mayo, 
May  L.  Graves, 
Grace  M.  Pierce, 
Hattie  L.  Sargent, 
Elwin  C.  Messer, 
Katie  H.  Sherwin, 
Annie  P.  Sherwin, 
Lena  A.  Sargent, 
Anna  M.  Gould, 
Lena  R.  Wilder, 


Ludlow,  '81-84 
Ludlow,  '72-81 
Ludlow,  '82-85 
Rutland,  '81-83 
Ludlow,  '81-85 
Ludlow,  '81-85 

Ludlow,  '77-79 
Ludlow,  '82-85 
Ludlow,  '78-84 
Ludlow,  '82-85 

Ludlow,  '80-85 
Ludlow,  '84 


Ludlow,  '79-85 
Ludlow,  '72  -78 
Ludlow,  '80-83 
Ludlow,  '78-84 


Ludlow,  '74-80 
Mrs.  Ada  Mandigo  Shattuck, 

Ludlow,  '75 


Frank  A.  Walker, 
Ada  M.  Gassett, 
Nellie  M.  Vezey, 
Charles  L.  Johnson 
Will  H.  Coffyn, 
Alice  A.  Goold, 
Laura  Gordon, 
Carrie  Slack, 
George  Gale, 
Henry  Howe, 
Hiland  O.  Stickney, 
Gertie  E.  Logan, 
Eva  A.  Hooker, 
Alice  M.  Day, 
Lena  Gassett, 
Charles  L.  Pierce, 
J.  Hervey  Johnson, 
Henry  M.  Pollard, 
Field  C.  Morgan, 
Adine  H.  Wadleigh, 
Joel  R.  Warner, 
Eugene  E.  Howe, 
George  H.  Spafford, 
Lucy  Buswell, 
Clara  Ballard, 
Ida  E.  Piper, 


Ludlow,  '75-78 
Ludlow,  '83-85 
Ludlow,  '70-77 
Ludlow,  '82-85 
Rindge,  N.  H.,  '78-83 
Ludlow,  '79-84 
Ludlow,  '83-85 
Ludlow,  '83-85 
Ludlow,  '80-85 
Ludlow,  '80-85 
Tyson,  '83 

Ludlow,  '84 
Cornwall,  '79-80 
Ludlow,  '82-84 
Ludlow,  '83-85 
Ludlow,  '83-85 
Ludlow,  '82-85 
Ludlow,  '80-85 
Ludlow,  '79-85 
Ludlow,  '83-85 
Ludlow,  '82-85 
Ludlow,  '78-84 

Ludlow,  '82 
Ludlow,  '84-85 
Ludlow,  '82-85 


Ludlow,  '71-78 
Mrs.  Alida  Henderson  Goddard, 

Ludlow,  '80-84 
Bertha  Henderson, 

Salisbury,  '81-83 
Richard  H.  Lane, 

Ludlow,  '78-84 
Edith  Dickerman, 

Mechanicsville,  '83-84 
John  Ballard, 

Ludlow,  '75 


Vlll 
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David  L.  Robbins, 

New  Britain,  Conn  ,  '73-80 
E.  Belle  Durant, 

Boston,  Mass.,  78-79 
George  H.  Howell, 


Andover,  '84 
Ludlow,  '83-85 
Ludlow,  '78-83 
Ludlow,  '82-85 
Ludlow,  '8i 
Ludlow,  '77-84 
Ludlow,  '84-85 
Ludlow,  '79-81 
Ludlow,  '76-81 
Ludlow,  '75-81 
Ludlow,  '82-85 
Ludlow,  '83-84 
Ludlow,  '81-85 
New  York,  '75-77 
Ludlow,  '74-77 

Ludlow,  '81-84 
Ruth  M.  Pollard, 

Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  '82-85 
Minnie  M.  Riggs, 

Ludlow,  '75-81 
Ernest  L.  Fullam, 

Ludlow,  '83-85 
Mabel  H.  Spencer, 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  '80-82 
Emma  E.  Spaulding, 

Ludlow,  '74-78 
Ella  E.  Pierce, 

Shrewsbury,  '84-85 
Mrs.  Addie  L.  Fuller  Hull, 

Ludlow,  '71  -78 


Harry  A.  Graves, 
George  W.  Raymond, 
Edward  Mehan, 
Emma  A.  Esty, 
Fred.  C.  Robbins,  Jr., 
Charles  F.  Prior, 
Dana  D.  ilemenway, 
Addie  E.  Lavine, 
John  H.  Pinney, 
Ira  E.  Pinney, 
Hattie  J.  Smith, 
Susie  F.  Wilder, 
Edwin  Oliver, 
Minnie  Dorval, 
Nora  Pierce, 


Effie  J.  Pettigrew, 
May  L.  Estey, 
Susie  A.  Osgood, 
Lilla  A.  Taylor, 
May  A .  Christie, 
Hattie  E.  Armington, 
Orrie  A.  Slack, 
Bertrand  A.  Chapman, 
Herbert  L.  Smith, 
Mary  A.  Billings, 
Willie  H.  Taylor, 
Mina  A.  Gi-aves, 
Carrie  L.  Knight, 


Ludlow,  '74-83 
Ludlow,  '83-84 
Rutland,  '79-80 

-  Ludlow,  '78  -84 
Chester,  '83 

Nashua,  N.  H.,  '81 
Plymouth,  '84 
Ludlow,  '84-85 
Ludlow,  '78-  83 
Ludlow,  '82-84 
Ludlow,  '82-85 
Ludlow,  '81-85 
Ludlow,  '75-82 


Mrs.  Belle  Fuller  Tapper, 

Ludlow,  '75-79 
Ida  B.  Horton, 

Ludlow,  '80-84 
Mary  E.  Slack, 

Ludlow,  '79-85 
George  D.  Burnham, 

Reading,  '84-85 
Mrs.  Vestie  A.  Sawyer  Hemenway, 

Ludlow,  '75-82 
Eddie  C.  Thompson, 

Rutland,  '82 
Agnes  E.  Johnson, 

North  Clarendon,  '82-83 
Alfred  O.  Knight, 

Ludlow,  '81-83 
Henry  T.  Brown, 

Plymouth,  '84 
Percy  N.  Goddard, 

Ludlow,  '84-85 
John  H.  Hoskison, 

Healdville,  '81-84 
Edwin  A.  Estabrook, 

No.  Sherburne,  '84 
Nellie  Brown, 


Harry  E.  Hemeuway, 
Nathan  Boynton, 
Willie  Tapper, 
Bertie  D.  Puller, 
Addie  E.  Lynch, 
Mary  L.  Gordon, 
J.  Garry  Sargent, 
Gamaliel  E.  Colby, 
Katie  S.  Hoskison, 
Clara  Pickard 
Eliza  McNulty, 
Orpha  A.  Johnson, 
Rollin  W.  Kendall, 
Ernest  C.  Carpenter, 
C.  Genevra  Pollard, 
M.  Eugene  Robbins, 
Mary  V.  Pollard, 
Abbie  A.  Davis, 
Julia  F.  Redfield, 
Adella  E.  Stannard, 
May  E.  Fuller, 
M.  Annie  Hubbard, 
Henry  C.  Howe, 
Daniel  H.  Adams, 
Fred  O.  Stoddard 


Plymouth,  '84-85 

Ludlow,  '84-85 

Ludlow,  '75-77 

Ludlow,  '83-85 

Ludlow,  '83-85 

Ludlow,  '84 

Ludlow,  '76-85 

Ludlow,  '82-83 

Ludlow,  '82-85 

Ludlow,  '81-85 

Canterbury,  N.  H.,  '84-85 

Proctorsville,  »62-85 

Shrewsbury,  '83-85 

Brownsville,  '83-85 

Plymouth,  '83-85 

Brandon,  'S3 

Brattleboro,  '75 

Proctorsville,  '81-83 

No.  Springfield,  '82 

No.  Springfield,  '82 

Simonsville,  '74-76 

Simonsville,  '76 

Simonsville,  '84 

No.  Chester,  '82-83 

Chester,  '82-83 

Great  Falls,  N.  H.,  '82 
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Fred  W.  Walker, 
Willie  W.  Adams, 
John  B.  Woodburn, 
Leon  E.  Mayo, 
Roy  E.  Mayo, 
Dana  Johnson, 


Grafton,  '82-83 

Ludlow,  '79-S3 

Grafton,  '82 

Brattleboro,  '82-83 

Walpole,  N.  H.  '81-85 


East  Wallingford,  '79-  82 
William  M.  Smith, 

Shrewsbury,  '81-82 
John  D.  Hulett, 

Starksboro,  '79-83 
E.  Louise  Sykes, 

Dorset,  '81-83 
Mary  Newell, 

Ascutneyville,  '81-82 
Jessie  M.  Newell, 

Ascutneyville,  '81-82 
Kate  M.  Waterman, 

North  Shrewsbury,  '83-84 
Arthur  E.  Spaulding, 

Brownsville,  '84-85 
Addie  Boynton, 

Gassetts,  '84-85 
Jewett  Boynton, 

Gassetts,  '83-85 
Albert  W.  Mandigo, 

Wallingford,  '84 
Henry  I.  Walker, 

Andover,  '78-81 
Dwight  L.  Stiles, 

Peru,  '81-85 
James  E.  Ellis, 

Windsor,  '81-82 
Lula  B.  Stimson, 

Ludlow,  '80-85 
Kate  B.  Parker, 

Mt.  Holly,  '80-85 
Addie  L.  Russell, 

Cavendish,  '81-85 
Marion  L.  Atherton, 

Cavendish,  '80-83 
Anna  G.  Sykes, 

Dorset,  '83-85 
Katharine  H.  Deane, 

Cavendish,  '75 
Clara  E.  Thrasher, 

Ascutneyville,  '81-82 
Charles  D.  W.  Thrasher, 

Ascutneyville,  '81-82 
Jenny  Marsh, 

Ludlow,  '80-85 
Albert  G.  Kendall, 

Felchville,  '84-#5 
Flora  M.  Kendall, 

Felchville,  '84-85 
Hattie  E.  Spaulding, 

Brownsville,  '84-85 
Ida  A.  Sanders, 

Brownsville,  '84-85 
Lucy  Spaulding, 

Brownsville,  '80 
Maggie  A.  Collins, 

Healdville,  '83 
A.  T.  Pierce, 

Cavendish,  75 
Addie  L.  Walker, 

t  o.  Londonderry,  '80-85 
Alice  Walker, 

So.  Londonderry,  '82 
Alice  Redmond, 

New  York,  '76 


L.  Alison  Webster, 

East  Shoreham,  '79-80 
Frances  E.  Tarbell, 

Mechanicsville,  '79-83 
Addie  E.  Wilder, 

East  WaDingford,  '81 
Florence  L.  Johnson, 

East  Wallingford,  '81-83 
Dacia  M.  Patch, 

East  Wallingford,  '83 
Maggie  E.  Clowry, 

East  Wallingford,  '80-85 
Sarah  E.  Toohey, 

Mt.  Holly,  '80-85 
C.  Oscar  Lovell, 

Ludlow,  '84-85 
Park  H.  Pollard, 

Proctorsville,  '83-85 
John  S.  Lyon, 

New  York,  '78-tfl 
Dewev  A.  Graves, 

Mechanicsville,  '82-83 
Ella  G.  White, 

Mechanicsville,  '79-82 
Hattie  Lyon, 

South  Londonderry,  '84-85 
Mrs.  Belle  F.  Ives  Wilcox, 

Mechanicsville,  '75 
Clara  B.  Wolcott, 

Ludlow,  '78 
Alia  B.  Burbank, 

Proctorsville,  '82-84 
Alice  G.  Barton, 

Ludlow,  '80-83 
Marv  A.  Watkins, 

South  Reading,  '84-85 
Fred  Randall, 

Pittsford,  '84-85 
Ida  A.  Stoddard, 

Proctorsville,  '82 
Effie  J.  Smith, 

Piyinouth,  '82 
Frank  W.  Agan, 

Ludlow,  '83 
Janies  G.  Walsh, 

Healdville,  '81-82 
Nettie  J.  Hale, 

Weston,  '84-85 
Edith  A.  Shattuck, 

Weston,  '83-85 
Mrs.  Addie  Orvis  Spaulding, 

Ludlow,  '80 
Eliza  M.  Mathewson, 

Ludlow,  '81-85 
Galen  L.  E.  Tarbell, 

East  Wallingford,  '83-85 
Oscar  M.  Barton, 

Rutland,  '75-81 
Maggie  E.  Riley, 

Cuttingsville,  '75-80 
Walter  Ballard, 

Ludlow,  '79-82 
Nattie  O.  Willard, 

Weston,  '80-83 
Nellie  A.  Bailey, 

Landgrove,  '80-82 
Nettie  V.  Atkinson, 

Alpena,  Mich.,  '74-78 
Addie  M.  Hastings, 

Mt.  Holly,  '82-84 
Frank  Billings, 

Rutland,  '82-83 
Alice  C.  Phelan, 

Mt.  Holly,  '81-84 
Ellen  L.  Knights, 

Amsden,  '84-85 
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W.  H.  Leland, 
Emerson  Leland, 
Ruby  O.  Fiske, 
Lowell  H.  Stearns, 
Bert  Holden  Mead, 
Minnie  Gilmore, 
Eva  I.  Gowing, 
Ell  L.  Keyes, 
Edward  T.  Rock, 
Charles  A.  Moore, 
Clara  E.  Moore, 
Frank  H.  Clark, 
Adin  A.  Jaquith, 
Charles  Jaquith, 
Arthur  P.  Warren, 
Cyrus  U.  Johnson, 


Springfield,  '84 

No.  Springfield,  '84 

Mt.  Holly,  '81 

Gilsum.N.  H.,  '73-76 

Mt.  Holly,  '84 

North  Springfield,  '84-85 

Bellows  Falls,  '84-85 

Perkinsville,  '84 

Rutland,  '75-80 

Plymouth,  '83-85 

Plymouth,  '84-85 

Felchville,  '76 

Londonderry,  '84 

Londonderry,  '83-84 

Reading,  '76-77 


Shrewsbury,  '80-83 
Mrs.  Anna  J.  Knight  Howe, 

Healdville,  '75 


John  E.  Giddings, 

Felchville,  '76 
Mrs.  Achsah  Heselton  Spaulding, 

Proctorsville,  '82 
Mary  E.  Spaulding, 

Weston,  '80 
Albert  L.  Spaulding, 

Proctorsville,  '80-81 
Norris  E.  Butterfield, 

Andovq(r,  '82 
George  P.  Stickney, 

Andover,  '84 


Ella  V.  Foster, 
James  Green, 
Fred  D.  Pollard, 
Carrie  M.  Feltt, 
Robert  E.  Gates, 


Weston,  '82 

Proctorsville,  '78 

Proctorsville,  '75-80 

Andover,  '75 


Worcester,  Mass,  '78 
Mrs.  Jennie  N.  Fisher  Cady, 

Grafton,  '75-76 
Milton  H.  Bemis, 

No.  Chester,  '82 
Elwin  N.  Burdett, 

Shrewsbury,  '83 
Mattie  B.  Russell, 

Cavendish,  '81 
Willie  P.  Walsh, 

Healdville,  '84-85 
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